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15  CENTS 


$100  THE  YEAR 


Improve  Your  Stock 

IT  PAYS  TO  CLIP  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Clipped  horses  are  healthier  and  render  bet- 
ter service.  When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed  they  are 
more  easily  kept  clean,  look  better,  get  more 
good  from  their  feed  and  are  better  in  every 
way. 

The  Stewart  Ball 
B  e  8.  r  i  n  g"  Clipping 
Machine  is  for  sale 
by  leading  dealers 
everywhere.  Sold 
under  a  positive 
guarantee  to  please. 
Price, 

$y.50 


WHY  COWS  SHOULD  BE  CLIPPED 


The  campaign  to  prevent  disease  and  Infant  mortality  from  impure  milk  is  rap- 
idly spreading  to  every  city  in  the  land  and  regulations  are  being  enforced  that  re- 
quire the  observance  of  every  sanitary  precaution  in  the  care  of  cows. 

Cleansing  the  udders  and  flanks  before  milking  to  prevent  filth  from  dropping 
into  the  milk  is  a  pertinent  necessity  that  cannot  be  properly  done  unless  the  hair  on 
these  parts  is  kept  short  by  clipping  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine  makes  this  a  simple  task  that 
requires  less  than  five  minutes  time  per  cow. 

No  owner  of  cows  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  machines.  (Clips  horses 
and  mules  equally  well  with  same  equipment.) 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  showing  our  line  of  clipping  and  shearing 

machines. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

82  LA  SALLE  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  THAT  DAINTY  LUNCH 

When  yon  want  something  snappy,  appetizing  and 
satisfying,  just  try  our 

Neufchatel 

OR 

Buttermilk  Dutch  Cheese 


They  are  delicious.   Just  fills  the  bill  in  every  way, 
but  don't  forget  to  ask  for  the  West  Jefferson 
kind.    "That's  the  Standard." 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Company 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

;  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  jj 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
macMne,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar 
or  outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

»  Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.     Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 
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USING  THE 

Tower  Pulverizer 


is  one  big  step  in  the 
line  of 

Intensive  Farming 

It  thoroughly  prepares  a 
level  seed  bed  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  labor,  leav- 
ing an  ideal  mulch  with 
all  weeds  eradicated. 


The  Tower  Cultivator 


is  not  only  thorough  in  its  method 
of  cultivating,  but  is  a  weed  ex- 
terminator and  leaves  the  much 
desired  mulch  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  thus  furnishing  double  pro- 
tection by  not  destroying  the  corn 
roots  and  supplying  a  covering 
of  fine  dirt  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Good  for  all  cultivations  in  all 
fields  at  all  times  by  all  corn  rais- 
ers. All  users  of  TOWER  tools 
become  enthusiasts.  Look  for  the 
name  ''TOWER"  when  you  buy. 


The 


J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 


V 


MENDOTA,  ILL. 
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FANCY  MILK 

The  prize  winners  of  fancy  milk  contests  invariably  attribute  their  success 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  aid  of 


Indian  in  Circle 


In  ETcry  Package. 


Also  in  butter  exhibitions,  the  contestants  who  are  able  to  de- 
velop to  a  high  degree  that  peculiar  grain  flavor  and  odor  so  easily 
associated  with  butter  made  from  clean,  pure  cream,  also  speak  their  appreciation 
for  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser. 

Clean  milk  and  clean  cream  need  protection  and  that  is  the  express  purpose  of 
Wyandotte  Dairyman 's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  It  is  made  a  perfect  cleaner,  also  a 
sanitary  cleaner.  Without  either  fats,  grease,  caustic  or  any  of  the  common  prop- 
erties of  ordinary  agents,  it  does  what  none  of  them  can  do  in  cleansing,  sweeten- 
ing and  purifying. 

For  this  reason  Dairy  College  Authorities  and  Milk  Inspectors  recommend  only 
Wyandotte  Dairyman 's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  Why  not  ask  your  dealer  or  write 
your  dairy  supply  house? 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  Has  Been  Awarded  the  Highest  Prize  Wherever  Exhibited. 


There  is  a  difference  between  fruit 
growing  and  forestry 

yet  most  of  the  directions  for  fruit  growing  are  directions  \ 
for  producing  rapid  wood  growth  only. 

This  means  coming  into  bearing  late  and  irregular  bearing  on 
account  of  lack  of  enough  available  mineral  plant  food  to  raise  a 
crop  of  fruit  and  to  set  strong  fruit  buds  in  the  same  season. 

POTASH 

Two  years  before  the  trees  are  expected  to  come  into  bearing  the  annual 
application  of  minerals  should  begin,  using  50  to  100  pounds  Muriate  of 
rotash  and  100  to  200  pounds  of  bone,  acid  phosphate  or  basic  slag 
per  acre. 

Potash  improves  the  flavor,  shipping  quality  and  keeping  power  as 
well  as  the  yield  of  fruits. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  free  books  with 
formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KAU  WORKS.  Inc. 
42  Broadway.  New  York 
Chicago,  McCormick  Block  jif^'W\t\^%.  ^11 

Atlanta.  Empire  Bldg.  Jir  \9\  I  I  A  X  H 

New  OrleauB,  Whitney  Central  1  \j  VrX^W 

Bank  Bldg.   Savannah,  Bank 

&  Trust  Bldg.   San  Francisco,  • 
25  California  St.  V>  A\  Wt^ 
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Once  Upon  a  Time 

ONCE  there  was  really  no  way  out  of  it  for  the 
farmer.  Plodding  home  from  the  field  with  his  team 
at  close  of  day,  he  saw  before  him  the  waiting  small 
jobs  about  the  house,  barn,  and  yard,  jobs  that  took  time  and  labor, 
and  never  seemed  to  end.  There  was  water  to  be  pumped,  wood  to 
be  sawed,  various  machines  to  be  run  by  hand.  But  that  was  once 
upon  a  time.    Today  he  lets  the  engine  do  it. 

Every  I  H  C  engine  is  economical,  simple,  steady  and  reliable. 
Whether  you  want  it  for  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  electric  light 
plant,  for  running  separator,  or  repair  shop,  or  for  all  sorts  of  tiresome 
energy-wasting  small  farm  jobs,  you  have  need  of  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

I H  C  engines  are  built  vertical,  horizontal,  stationary,  portable, 
skidded,  air-cooled  and  water-cooled;  sawing,  pumping  and  spraying 
outfits.  Sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power.  They  operate  on  gas,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate  and  alcohol.  I  H  C  oil  tractors  range 
in  size  from  12  to  60-horse  power. 

Have  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  demonstrate  the  engine  to  you  and 
explain  its  various  points.    Get  catalogues  from  him,  or  write  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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More  Money 

For  Cream 

We  need  more  cream  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  our 

"DAISY  BRAND''  BUTTER. 

Better  start  today  and  ship  us 
what  you  can  spare. 

''Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 

Butterfat 

□  □□ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Illlllllllllll 
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The  Selection  of  the  Stallion 

J.  H.  S.  JOHNSTONE 
Chicago,  in. 


FARMERS  generally  pay  too  little 
attention  to  selecting  the  best  sires 
with  which  to  mate  their  mares.  There 
is  just  one  way  to  continue  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm's  equine  stock,  and  that 
is  to  breed  always  in  line  and  to  choose 
a  better  sire  for  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration. When  a  farmer  begins  his 
work  of  grading  up  and  finds  his  mares 
of  the  ordinary  farm  variety,  say  1,200 
to  1,350  pounds  in  weight,  he  will  suc- 
ceed best  by  breeding  them  to  a  stallion 
which  in  similar  flesh  weighs  no  more 
than  1,700  pounds.  Nature  abhors  a 
forced  union  of  widely  differing  types. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  breed  1,200 
pound  mares  to  ton  stallions.  There  are 
always  more  misfits  than  good  ones 
among  the  progeny  from  such  matings. 

With  first-cross  mares  weighing  1,500 
pounds,  which  may  be  obtained  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  formula,  choose  a 
stallion  weighing  not  more  than  1,800 
pounds  in  fair  flesh.  From  such  unions, 
mares  big  enough  to  mate  with  stallions 
weighing  1.900  pounds  or  over  will  be 
produced  and  the  fillies  may  be  mated 
with  stallions  of  any  weight. 

Weight,  however,  should  neA^er  be  the 
sole  guide  in  selection.  A  big,  rough, 
three-cornered  brute,  no  matter  if  he 
weighs  like  an  elephant  and  towers  like 
a  giraffe,  is  never  worth  breeding  to. 
The  old  gag  about  choosing  a  stallion 
extra  good  where  a  mare  is  weak  is  all 
nonsense.  A  mare  with  any  very  weak 
point  should  not  be  bred  at  all.  Unless 


the  mares  are  uniform  in  size  and  con- 
formation, don't  try  to  breed  them  all 
to  one  stallion.  Investigate  each  avail- 
able stallion's  colts  and  be  guided 
somewhat  by  them.  Under  no  consid- 
eration should  you  use  a  stallion  with 
a  long,  weak  back  or  a  short  goose 
rump,  or  one  that  is  thin  through  the 
stifles  or  coarse  and  puffy  about  his 
hocks.  Eschew  likewise  the  stallion 
with  short  back  ribs  and,  if  the  object 
is  to  breed  drafters,  be  very  shy  of  the 
light-boned,  coachy  horse  that  can  set 
the  dooryard  fairly  afire  with  the 
splurge  he  can  make  at  the  end  of  the 
rope. 

No  matter  what  the  mares  are  like, 
breed  them  to  stallions  that  are  of  ap- 
proved conformation  and  the  more 
high-qualitied  and  dressy  in  appear- 
ance the  better.  If  you  are  determined 
to  breed  a  mean,  sour-headed,  long- 
backed,  slab-sided  mare,  don't  pick  out 
for  her  the  cheapest  horse  you  can  find. 
Instead,  breed  her  to  the  best  stallion 
Avithin  reach,  but  better  still  don't 
breed  her  at  all.  Take  each  step  by 
itself  and  don't  try  to  span  too  great 
a  chasm  all  at  one  jump.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  raise  ton  geldings  from  small 
mares.  You  could  never  do  it  in  1,000 
years  if  you  had  a  stallion  as  big  as  a 
corncrib  and  as  heavy  as  a  mogul  loco- 
motive. Pick  out  the  stallions  that  are 
strongest  in  the  most  essential  points 
and  send  the  mares  to  them  according 
to  their  dimensions. 
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Under  no  circumstances  buy  some 
scrubby,  little  pure -bred  colt  and  breed 
your  mares  to  him,  thinking  it  will  save 
you  time  and  money.  A  stallion  of  that 
description  is  dear  at  a  gift.  Don't  stul- 
tify yourself  by  breeding  your  mares 
to  such  and  such  a  horse  because  he  is 
owned  by  your  brother,  your  cousin  or 
your  uncle.  The  man  who  does  that 
sort  of  business,  irrespective  of  the 
horse's  fitness,  hasn't  sense  enough  to 
last  him  over  night.  Don't  go  into  a 
company  to  buy  a  stallion  just  to  be  a 
good  fellow  and  then  breed  your  mares 
to  the  company  horse,  if  he  doesn't  suit 
them,  merely  because  you  have  a  few 
dollars  tucked  beneath  his  hide.  Don't 
accept  the  services  of  some  poaching 
scrub  simply  because  his  owner  is  will- 
ing to  ride  him  lame  searching  for 
mares  at  any  sort  of  a  fee  from  a  feed 
of  oats  and  night's  lodging  to  a  five- 
dollar  note.  Don't  breed  to  a  grade  at 
any  price  and  fight  equally  shy  of  the 
pure-bred  scrub. 

Don't  change  breeds,  weaving  in  and 
out  with  first  a  coacher,  then  a  drafter, 
and  later  on  a  trotter.  Every  time  you 
cross  the  blood  you  make  it  harder  to 
breed  a  good  one.  Don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  loud  talk  about  any  stallion. 
Demand  to  be  shown  the  papers,  and  if 
they  don't  look  just  right,  note  down 
the  particulars  and  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Stallion  Board.  There 
are  a  few  bogus  registry  associations 
among  us  yet.  Don't  be  persuaded  to 
use  a  bay,  brown,  roan  or  sorrel  Perche- 


ron.  There  are  pure-bred  horses  of 
those  colors,  but  greys  and  blacks  are 
the  standard  and  no  one  likes  sub-stand- 
ard goods  when  the  right  thing  is  avail- 
able. Don't  use  a  pig-eyed,  chuckle- 
headed  stallion  with  his  neck  set  on 
wrong  side  uppermost.  Don't  breed  to 
a  blind  one,  no  matter  how  flowery  a 
story  may  be  told  to  account  for  his 
sightlessness.  Disposition  counts  for  a 
great  deal  in  a  horse  after  all.  Don't 
breed  to  a  stallion  that  throws  one  fore- 
foot in  front  of  the  other — "plaits  his 
forefeet,"  as  the  Scotch  say.  That  lit- 
tle trick  is  invariably  transmitted. 

Finally,  remember  that  nature  has  a 
nasty  habit  of  transmitting  the  bad 
points  to  the  exclusion  of  the  good. 
Don't  jew  the  stallion  owner  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  notch.  Be  a  sport 
and  let  the  other  fellow  make  a  dollar 
once  in  a  while.  Rest  assured  it  pays. 
Return  the  mares  regularly  for  trial. 
Give  the  stallion  owner  the  same  chance 
to  earn  his  money  that  you  demand  for 
yourself.  Pay  the  stallion  service  fees 
when  they  are  due.  Don't  let  them  go 
until  the  fillies  are  old  enough  to  breed 
and  then,  for  very  shame,  take  them  to 
some  other  man's  horse.  Follow  the 
good  old  golden  rule  a  little  ways  any- 
how. 

Watch  your  mares  carefully  at  foal- 
ing time,  feed  the  foals  all  they  will  eat 
and  when  the  horse-buyer  comes 
around,  if  you  can't  sell  him  something 
yourself,  help  your  neighbor  to  get 
some  of  his  loose  change. 


"So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 

In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone." 

"Round  hoof'd,  short- join  ted,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong, 
Thick  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide, 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack." 

— Shakespeare. 
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What  Ohio  Farms  Need  Most 


H.  W.  VAUGHAN.  '08.  '09 
Iowa  State  University 


OHIO  needs  less  wheat,  fewer  ele- 
vators, less  inferior  live  stock, 
and  less  of  the  habit  of  doing  what  had 
been  done  before  only  because  it  has 
been  done  before.  Ohio  needs  greater 
faith  in  live  stock,  more  alfalfa,  more 
silos,  more  pure-bred  sires,  better  live 


the  time  is  gone  forever  when  the  Ohio 
farmer  can  produce  beef,  pork  and  mut- 
ton at  a  profit. 

Prior  to  1860,  Ohio  produced  con- 
siderable beef,  but  when  the  western 
country  began  putting  cheap  beef  up- 
on the  market  the  corn  helt  farmer 


Ildefottse 

(830Q4:)7«307 


''THE  EESULT  OF  GEXERATIOXS  OF 

stock,  and  more  live  stock,  especially 
more  beef  cattle,  mutton  sheep  and 
hogs.  Ohio  needs  cheaper  farm  loans 
and  co-operative  buying  and  selling,  it 
is  true,  but  most  of  all  Ohio  needs  bet- 
ter live  stock  and  more  of  it. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that  the 
only  kind  of  live  stock  farming  which 
should  be  advocated  in  Ohio  is  dairy- 
ing.   There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that 


BEEEDIXG,  SELECTION  AND  CARE." 

— Courtesy  Crouch  Bros. 

could  not  compete  with  it.  Now  the 
western  country  is  nearly  settled  up. 
cheap  beef  exists  only  as  a  fond  memo- 
ry, and  the  time  is  ripe  for  corn  belt 
farmers  to  renew  beef  making  activi- 
ties. Iowa  and  Illinois  are  getting  back 
into  the  breeding  business  extensively, 
and  Ohio  should  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple. 

Prices  for  pork  and  lamb  have  been 
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elevated  in  sympathy  with  the  beef 
market  and  students  of  live  stock  con- 
ditions agree  that  prices  for  all  live 
stock  products  will  remain  at  a  high 
level  and  with  less  fluctuation  than 
heretofore. 

The  argument  that  soil  fertility  is 
best  maintained  and  increased  by  dairy 
farming  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  dairy  products  is  a  good 
argument  in  favor  of  dairy  farming 
also.  But  the  mistake  should  not  be 
made  of  assuming  that  soil  fertility 
cannot  be  increased  and  that  money 
cannot  also  be  made  by  growing  beef, 
pork  and  mutton.  Many  localities  in 
the  state  have  no  market  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts, others  are  handicapped  by  labor 
conditions,  and  some  farmers  prefer 
some  other  kind  of  live  stcck  rather 
than  dairy  cattle. 

The  dairy  enthusiast  will  figure  for 
you  the  few  cents  worth  of  fertiliziuc^ 
elements  removed  from  the  land  by  thi 
sale  of  butter,  and  will  show  you  that 
no  other  kind  of  live  stock  farming 
I'emoves  such  a  small  amount  of  fertili- 
ty. True.  But  we  cannot  all  be  dairy 
farmers.  We  cannot  live  by  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese  and  veal  alone.  At  least  -a  c 
prefer  not  to.  Beef,  pork  and  mutton 
must  come  from  somewhere,  and  if  the 
Ohio  farmer  can  produce  meat  at  a 
profit  he  should  by  all  means  do  so,  b=^- 
CKUse  Ohio  soils  need  not  only  the  help 
of  the  dairy  cow,  but  also  the  help  o+' 
every  kind  of  live  stock  which  can  he 
produced  thereon  profitably. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  many  more 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  mutton  sheep  on 
Ohio  farms  would  be  profitable  today 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Illinois 
and  Iowa  are  producing  vast  quantities 
of  meat  at  a  profit  on  land  which  sells 
at  $125  to  $225  per  acre.   This  they  aie 


ei?;ibled  to  do  because  of  their  faith  in 
the  silo,  alfalfa,  and  good  pure-bred 
sires. 

Furthermore  the  idea  that  Illinois 
and  Iowa  farmers  are  soil  robbers 
does  not  prove  out  upon  investigation. 
Most  of  the  farmers  from  Illinois  and 
Iowa  came  from  states  farther  east 
where  the  soil  had  not  been  properly 
cared  for,  and  they  are  profiting  by 
the  mistakes  of  their  fathers.  While 
conditions  in  the  newer  corn  belt  states 
are  far  from  ideal,  the  writer  asserts 
that  these  people  are  not  mining  their 
soil  fertility  in  any  such  reckless  man- 
ner as  Ohio  farmers  have  done  in  the 
past  and  in  many  instances  are  still  do- 
ing today;  but  instead  are  growing 
crops  to  feed,  feeding  them,  and  ap- 
plying the  manure  to  the  land. 

They  have  abiding  faith  in  good  live 
stock.  They  recognize  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  a  good  animal  and  an 
average  animal.  They  are  not  valuing 
animals  primarily  as  sources  of  fertil- 
izer, but  as  sources  of  financial  profit. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  not  over- 
looking the  fertility  benefits  of  live 
stock  production. 

An  authority  on  middle  western 
farming  has  said  that  alfalfa  and  the 
silo  will  double,  or  nearly  double,  the 
live  stock  carrying  capacity  of  the  av- 
erage corn  belt  farm.  Ohio  grows  al- 
falfa successfully  and  also  grows  more 
corn  per  acre  than  any  other  corn  belt 
state.  Ohio  is  nearer  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket than  are  the  states  farther  west, 
and  better  prices  are  therefore  realized 
for  her  products.  The  idea  that  dai- 
rying alone  is  advisable  should  be  re- 
vised to  meet  modern  conditions,  and 
not  only  dairying,  but  also  all  phases 
of  live  stock  production  should  be  en- 
couraged by  all  persons  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Ohio  Agriculture. 
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"Food  or  Clothing— Mutton  or  Wool" 


H.  E.  ALLEN 
'09  Purdue  University 


IT  has  become  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  sheep  industry 
does  not  enjoy  the  popularity  of  which 
it  is  worthy.  Just  how  long  this  con- 
dition will  exist  is  uncertain.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the.  facts  that  flock  hus- 
bandry is  one  of  the  oldest  and  has 
been  the  most  important  phases  of  ru- 
ral life  for  centuries  in  many  countries 
and  that  the  variations  in  the  national 
w^ealth  of  these  nations  has,  in  a  large 
w^ay,  been  dependent  on  the  prosperity 


realizing  as  they  did,  that  their  great 
flocks  and  woolen  industries  were  the 
direct  source  of  their  national  wealth 
and  power. 

The  sheep  business  of  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
her  agriculture.  So  important  and  so 
necessary  were  sheep  to  the  physical 
and  industrial  welfare  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, that  they  established  little  flocks 
as  early  as  possible  to  supply  both  food 
and  clothing  to  their  families.  How- 


CHAMPION  EAM  AND  EWE- 

of  their  flock  husbandry,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  present  slump 
is  onl}^  temporary  and  that  the  indus- 
try will  come  to  its  own  in  the  near 
future.  ^ 

From  the  very  beginning  of  time, 
the  sheep  has  been  man's  constant  com- 
panion. Biblical  history  implies  that 
the  possession  of  sheep  was  an  indica- 
tion of  wealth  and  power.  The  class- 
ical writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  often 
spoke  in  their  agricultural  writings  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  flock  hus- 
bandry^ Later  historians  have  told  us 
how  zealously  the  Spanish  rulers  guard- 
ed the  Merino  sheep  of  their  country, 


-HEAET'S  DELIGHT  FAEM. 

— Courtesy  American  Sheep  Breeder. 

ever,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  further 
into  this  phase  of  the  subject  but  ratlier 
to  point  out  as  well  as  I  can  the  im- 
portant place  among  our  domestic  ani- 
mals that  the  sheep  has  taken,  through 
its  products,  mutton  and  wool,  in  sup- 
pljang  the  two  most  fundamental  es 
sentials  to  civilized  life — food  and 
clothing. 

I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  in  the  matter  of  food  production 
the  sheep  stands  without  an  equal 
among  the  meat  producing  animals  of 
our  nation.  I  have  three  reasons  For 
making  this  statement.  First,  from  the 
profit  standpoint.    The  English  farmej- 
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has  long  ago  learned  that  in  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  possible  profit  fri>:i! 
a  farm,  a  flock  of  sheep  must  be  kept 
upon  it.  An  experienced  flockmaste^^  of 
this  country  has  said  that  if  sheep  c  m  ■ 
sumed  as  much  hay  and  grain  accord- 
ingly as  other  stock,  sold  for  the  sanie 
market  price,  and  had  no  wool,  flocks 
would  anyway  eventually  become  nu- 
merous on  our  farms  as  a  money  makiug 
proposition. 

My  second  reason  is  based  on  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  recently  puo- 
lished  in  a  bulletin  showing  that  mutton 
is  more  highly  nutritious  and  digestible 
than  are  other  meats.  The  fuel  value 
of  mutton  as  a  whole  is  51  per  cent 
greater  than  is  beef.  Now  a  meat  may 
be  relatively  high  in  food  value  and  yet 
may  not  be  available  as  a  food.  In  oth- 
er words,  it  may  be  indigestible.  It  is 
recognized  by  all  authorities,  however, 
that  mutton  is  the  most  highly  digesti- 
ble of  any  of  the  meats  derived  from 
the  larger  animals.  This  is  why  the 
physician  always  prescribes  mutton  for 
the  meat  diet  of  their  patients. 

The  third  reason  is  that  mutton  is 
more  healthful  than  either  beef  o;r  pork. 
The  Government  inspection  of  meats 
in  the  slaughter  houses  for  the  year 
1912,  brings  out  the  fact  that  sheep 
are  immune  from  tuberculosis  and  oth- 
er diseases  transmissible  to  mankind. 
Out  of  over  10,000,000  cattle  carcasses 
inspected,  nearly  77,000  were  condemn- 
ed, either  wholly  or  in  part  and  out  of 
about  27,000,000  hog  carcasses  nearly 
902,000  were  condemned  in  the  same 
way,  while  ovit  of  over  13,000,000  sheep 
carcasses  not  any  were  condemned. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  of 
wool  production.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, food  and  clothing  are  the  two 
fundamental  essentials  to  the  existence 
and  comfort  of  mankind.    We  might 


as  well  do  without  one  as  the  other. 
While  other  sources  of  food  may  be 
substituted  in  a  measure  for  mutton, 
to  furnish  the  food  supply  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  commodity  that  ever  has  or 
likely  ever  will  take  the  place  of  wool 
as  a  source  of  clothing.  The  human 
race  has  depended  on  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  throughout  the  ages,  and  since 
the  flock  is  the  main  source  of  supply, 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  must  and 
will  eventually  command  a  high  place 
among  the  industries  of  the  country. 

If  what  I  have  just  said  regarding 
the  certain  permanency  of  the  industry 
is  true,  someone  may  ask:  Why  is  it 
that  the  business  has  so  materially  de- 
creased and  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
confidence  during  the  past  few  years? 
There  are  many  reasons  that  might  be 
advanced  as  lending  their  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  condition.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  tariff  system  is  often 
suggested  as  one  reason.  Probably  the 
tariff  has  caused  fear  among  many 
sheepmen.  There  is  one  thing  certain 
in  this  connection,  however,  and  that  is 
that  the  tariff  has  little  to  do  with  the 
present  high  price  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  woolen  clothing. 

Another  reason  that  might  be  ad- 
vanced is  the  low  prices  that  have  been 
paid  for  wool  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  sheep  business  has  its  ups 
and  downs  like  any  other  business  but 
the  wool  growers  themselves  are  large- 
ly to  blame  for  the  low  income  receiv- 
ed for  their  wool.  In  many  instances 
it  has  been  a  low  grade  product  that 
they  have  dumped  onto  the  market. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wool  growers 
have  neglected  to  select  breeding  ani- 
mals with  fleeces  of  proper  density  and 
length.  Secondly,  they  have  failed  to 
care  for  their  flocks  so  that  clean 
strong  wool  was  not  produced,  and 
thirdly,  they  have  been  very  careless 
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in  the  way  they  have  put  their  wool  on 
the  market.  The  latter  n^^iect  includes 
the  all  too  common  evils  such  as  the 
presence  of  branding  paints  on  the 
wool ;  insufficient  tagging  before  shear- 
ing; tying  the  fleece  with  improper 
twine ;  lack  of  sorting ;  the  appearance 
of  black  fibers  among  the  wool;  and 
especially  in  the  corn  belt  states,  the 
malicious  dishonesty  in  packing  in 
Avhich  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
lamb's  tails,  sheep's  heads,  stones, 
bricks,  and  all  sorts  of  foreign  mate- 
rials appear  in  such  quantities  as  to 
indicate  that  their  presence  is  not  due 
to  accident. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
signs  for  better  conditions  in  the  wool 
and  mutton  industry  are  encouraging. 
The  various  states  are  organizing  active 
Avool  and  mutton  growing  associations, 
and  the  great  w^oolen  mills  and  ware- 


CHAMPIOX  YEAELIXG  WETHER 
OW'XED  BY  CAMPBELL. 
—Courtesy  Am.  Sheep  Breeder. 


houses  of  the  country  are  vicing  with 
each  other  in  their  attempts  at  educat- 
ing the  people  to  better  methods  in 
producing  a  higher  class  article.  Also 
conditions  indicate  that  the  present  is 
a  good  time  to  get  in  the  business  for 
breeding  stock  is  now  comparatively 
low  in  price.  Sheep  are  always  a  prof- 
itable adjunct  to  good  farming.  Amer- 
icans are  acquiring  a  discriminating 
taste  for  mutton,  and  woolen  clothes 
will  be  worn  for  centuries  to  come. 
Therefore,  the  future  of  the  industry, 
whatever  the  immediate  outlook,  must 
be  attractive  to  those  who  can  see  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  today.  While 
others  are  rushing  out  of  the  business 
the  thoughtful,  wise  man  will  quietly 
step  in,  and  when  brighter  days  come, 
as  they  inevitably  will,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reap  a  handsome  reward  for 
his  shrewdness,  courage  and  faith. 


CHAMPIOX  CHEVIOT  EWE,  OWXED  BY 
EALPH  POSTLE. 
— Courtesy  Am.  Sheep  Breeder. 
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Notes  Afield  Among  Stockmen  Along  the 
Mediterranean 

PROF.  CHARLES  S.  PLUMB 


THE  habits  and  customs  of  people  in 
other  countries  naturally  differ 
from  our  own.  In  fact,  we  find  wide 
differences  in  sections  of  our  own  coun- 
try not  greatly  separated.  Over  here 
in  Italy  and  France,  one  is  far  removed 
from  Ohio  ideals  and  methods.  Un- 
doubtedly in  Italy  the  stockman  is  fol- 
lowing many  of  the  same  customs  of  his 
forebears  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
antiquated  harness,  the  heavy  cart,  the 
type  of  animal,  all  suggest  the  dim, 
misty  past.  What  would  you  think  to 
see  flocks  of  goats  driven  about  the 
streets  of  Naples,  and  stopped  here 
and  there  to  be  milked  for  an  ulti- 
mate consumer?  Or  how  would  you 
be  impressed  to  see  cows  tied  in  front 
of  a  church  in  a  big  city,  lazily  chewing 
the  cud,  awaiting  milking  time,  and  the 
approach  of  the  man  with  the  can  ?  One 
stops  and  stares,  and  then  passes  on  to 
see  something  else  that  is  new  and 
strange. 

People  over  here  are  not  ashamed  to 
associate  with  their  stock,  to  say  the 
least.  One  finds  them  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected places.  A  herd  of  a  dozen 
cows  may  be  lying  comfortably  in  a  sta- 
ble in  the  heart  of  the  town,  with  the 
family  living  upstairs,  and  you  quite 
unsuspicious.  Goats  over  here  are  a 
common  feature  among  the  poor,  and 
they  are  well  cared  for  in  some  out  of 
the  way  corner  about  the  place.  Re- 
cently I  was  one  of  a  small  party  driven 
to  shelter  from  rain  in  the  little  old 
stone  town  of  Dolceaqua,a  place  dating 
back  into  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow, 
dirty,  unsanitary  streets,  and  houses  un- 
like anything  you  can  imagine.  Yet  as 
one  passed  along  the  sunless  streets, 
which  are  hardly  three  paces  wide,  the 


braying  of  a  donkey  or  the  timid  cry  of 
a  goat  is  often  heard.  As  we  clustered 
under  an  earthquake  arch  to  avoid  the 
rain,  an  old  dame  came  along  with  a 
pan  of  bran,  opened  a  door  nearby,  and 
at  once  two  splendid  nanny  goats  had 
their  noses  buried  in  the  feed.  The  old 
lady  was  justly  proud  of  her  beauties, 
Methinks  that  she  might  the  better  see 
methinks  that  she  might  the  better  see 
the  queer  people  stranded  in  that  out 
of  the  way  place. 

All  over  Italy  among  the  mountains, 
and  especially  the  Maratime  Alps,  one 
finds  small,  so-called  stone  towns  or  vil- 
lages. They  are  often  located  on  hill- 
tops, or  high  along  the  mountain  sides, 
and  the  houses  are  quite  high,  and  are 
arranged  in  groups,  with  an  exterior 
reminding  one  of  a  city  wall  of  defense. 
To  reach  the  interior  of  this  type  of 
town,  one  must  enter  through  narrow 
gateways,  and  then  pass  along  equally 
narrow  streets,  through  which  the  sun 
often  sends  no  rays.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  very  steep,  and  they  are  found  in 
all  kinds  of  slopes.  This  sort  of  a  town 
always  has  a  church  and  a  public 
square,  known  in  Italy  as  a  piazza. 
These  towns  are  many  of  them  far  re- 
moved from  good  highways  and  rail- 
ways. In  fact,  mule  paths  are  the  only 
arteries  by  which  circulation  of  trade 
reaches  them.  If  one  is  in  a  Mediter- 
ranean ghore  town,  he  will  see  donkeys, 
with  loads  on  their  backs,  either  coming 
from  or  en  route  to  these  quaint  vil- 
lages populated  by  peasant  farmers  and 
tradesmen.  The  donkey  is  intimately 
a  part  of  the  life  of  these  people.  He 
climbs  the  steepest  hills,  picks  his  way 
into  the  sharpest  descents,  and  never 
loses  his  equilibrium.    He  is  always  pa- 
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tient,  nothing  bnt  a  flop  of  the  ear  indi- 
cating change  of  expression.  The  Italian 
loves  a  long  lashed  whip,  which  he 
snaps  like  a  pistol  shot  and  with  much 
the  same  glee  that  a  youngster  touches 
off  a  fire-cracker.  And  this  whip  he 
never  hesitates  to  use  on  donkey,  mule 
or  horse.  The  latter  cringes  and  strug- 
gles ahead,  but  the  donkey,  philosopher- 
like, continues  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  He  knows  that  he  is  the  electric 
road,  the  train  de-luxe,  the  limited  ser- 
vice of  the  mountaineer,  and  he  controls 
the  situation,  whip  or  no  whip.  Little 
donkeys  not  over  nine  hands  high  will 
climb  the  hillsides  with  kegs  of  wine, 
sacks  of  grain,  bags  of  manure,  loads  of 
hay  from  which  only  tlieir  heads  and 
legs  appear,  or  various  and  sundry 
other  things,  though  mind  you  these  are 
not  all  on  one  donkey.  Even  in  town, 
where  he  is  hitched  to  a  cart,  in  front 
of  which  he  seems  a  mere  pigmy,  he 
hauls  a  man  or  two  and  great  unbeliev- 
able loads  of  merchandise  ;  and  ungrate- 
ful man.  in  this  sun-beaten,  up-and- 
down  hill  land,  never  knows  when  he 
has  put  on  the  last  straw.  This  applies 
to  all  stages  of  mule  development ;  in 
fact,  from  the  little  burro  to  the  great, 
drafty  mules  that  are  no  uncommon 
sight  in  Northern  Italy,  the  finest  mules 
I  believe  in  the  world. 

The  country  along  the  Mediterranean, 
at  least  along  the  Riviera,  is  a  warm 
one,  frost  being  uncommon,  even  in 
winter.  In  the  towns,  however,  the  cab- 
man keeps  his  horse  well  blanketed,  in 
fact  nowhere  in  Ohio  will  one  see  more 
blanketing  done  to  the  horses  in  winter 
than  occurs  here  in  this  warm  place, 
whei^e  overcoats  are  often  a  nuisance. 
"Why  it  is  that  these  drivers,  who  never 
hesitate  to  thrash  a  horse,  blanket  them 
so  warmly  and  completely  ?  It  is  a  puz- 
zle to  me,  for  the  head  and  ears  are 
often  also  covered  with  cloth.    In  some 


places  the  blankets  are  of  bright  colors, 
such  as  red,  and  the  drivers,  I  actually 
believe,  take  more  pride  in  the  blankets, 
the  tassels  and  bells,  and  the  brass  work 
on  the  harness  than  they  do  in  the  liv- 
ing flesh  that  furnishes  motion  and 
power.  It  is  a  little  singular,  but  my 
observation  has  been,  that  the  people 
who  decorate  their  animals  with  such 
trappings  the  most,  are  the  ones  who 
love  them  the  least.  The  real  lover  of 
a  horse  calls  for  simplicity  and  quality 
in  equipment,  preferring  that  his  steed 
shall  stand  forth  as  the  one  object  de- 
manding admiration. 

One  might  easily  go  the  length  and 
breath  of  this  region  and  not  even  sus- 
picion the  presence  of  a  hog — other 
than  of  the  human  type.  But  the  genus 
Sus  is  a  rare  one  here,  if  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me  not.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  but 
he  sneaks  about  in  corners  as  though 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  from  the  looks 
of  the  meat  shops,  one  might  assume 
that  only  Jews  bought  the  meat  therein. 

Among  the  most  picturesque  features 
of  this  land  of  blue  sk}^  and  indigo  sea, 
are  the  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the 
hillside  among  the  olive  groves,  or  nib- 
bling the  herbage  of  the  wider  pastures 
of  the  lowlands.  Sombre  looking  shep- 
herds, invariably  clothed  in  caped  over- 
coats and  attended  hy  rough-coated, 
fierce-looking  dogs, keep  the  sheep  with- 
in bounds.  In  some  sections  great  flocks 
prevail,  as  for  example  between  Rome 
and  Pisa,  while  even  in  the  mountain 
districts  one  finds  flocks  of  one  to  two 
hundred  head.  The  sheep  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  long-fleeced,  white-faced 
breeds,  though  usually  badly  mixed  in 
breed  character.  Among  these  flocks 
will  be  seen  various  shades  of  dark 
fleece,  up  to  a  very  distinctive  black.  A 
few  goats  are  found  in  most  herds,  be- 
ing grazed  for  villagers  who  desire  the 
benefits  of  pasturage.    The  wool  must 
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be  a  motley  lot  in  grade,  and  should 
have  its  largest  market  right  at  home 
in  Italian  mills.  The  people  in  this  re- 
gion are  great  mntton  and  lamb  eaters. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  meats 
served  in  French  and  Italian  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  wherever  one  goes 
through  this  country  are  to  be  seen  the 
carcasses  of  sheep  and  lambs.  Goats 
also  are  eaten  more  or  less,  and  one  sees 
kid  carcasses  here  and  there  among  the 
lambs.  The  mutton  is  rarely  heavily 
fat,  but  beautiful  carcasses  are  seen  on 
the  hooks  in  the  shops. 

One  never  sees  the  sheep  afield  with- 
out an  attendant  and  dog,  and  thus  they 
are  kept  under  supervision  and  safety. 
The  ravages  of  dogs  here  are  very  mi- 
nor factors.  When  one  thinks  of  it, 
isn't  it  strange  that  in  enlightened 
America,  among  a  proud,  boastful  peo- 
ple, we  seem  unable  to  do  two  things; 
viz,  keep  our  sheep  from  the  damages 
of  dogs,  and  collect  dog  taxes?  Why 
don't  we  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions and  dispose  of  the  dog  ques- 
tion the  way  people  do  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  making  the  dog  less  important 
than  the  sheep? 

The  poultry  man  of  Italy  is  not  to  be 


regarded  lightly  as  a  producer  of  food. 
All  over  this  country  one  sees  many 
excellent  fowls,  Leghorns  predominat- 
ing. I  have  seen  many  beautiful  Leg- 
horns of  different  varieties,  although 
these  people  keep  mixed  stock  very  gen- 
erally. Fowls  are  a  popular  article  of 
diet,  and  are  on  sale  in  many  shops. 
Chickens  are  kept  in  all  kinds  of  places, 
here,  ordinary  woven  chicken  wire  be- 
ing commonly  used.  The  most  unique 
poultry  houses  to  come  to  my  attention 
were  on  the  tops  of  houses  in  Genoa. 
The  houses  of  Italy  are  nearly  always 
flat  roofed.  In  Genoa  many  have  nice 
tile  roofs,  with  flower  gardens  and  poul- 
try yards  thereon.  As  this  city  is  very 
hilly,  with  bridges  passing  across  sec- 
tions of  streets  above  the  houses,  it  was 
very  easy  to  see  the  tops  and  the  poul- 
try yards.  Yet  poultry  is  universally 
kept,  and  in  some  localities  one  finds 
occasionally  a  commercial  poultry 
plant. 

This  ]\Iediterranean  borderland  is  not 
the  paradise  of  the  stockman  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  in  some  way  a  capital 
place  to  sun  one  self  in,  and  in  between 
times  the  live  stock  conditions  prevail- 
ing will  prove  interesting. 
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"Your  Mission" 

L.  A.  WEBSTER 
"American  Sheep  Breeder,"  Chicago 


VIRGINIA,  home  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  ''mother  of  presidents," 
land  of  green  hills  and  blue  mountains, 
land  where  all  nature  has  been  kind 
and  genial  to  her  people.  Here  the 
pioneers  built  homes  as  they  built  char- 
acter—  beautiful  and  strong.  White, 
palatial  mansions  crown  the  heights  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington,  and  Monticello 
where  a  Washington,  a  Lee,  and  a  Jef- 
ferson looked  out  through  white  portals 
upon  fair  fields,  green  hills,  and  match- 
less blue  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  is  a 
dream  land  with  a  legendary  history  as 
enchanting  as  the  skies  or  her  mount- 
ains, and  as  strong  as  the  sterling  man- 
hood of  her  famous  sons.  The  writer 
traveled  over  three  hundred  miles  of 
the  picturesque  land,  but  he  did  not 
discover  another  Washington,  nor  a 
Lee,  nor  a  Jefferson.  AVeeds,  brush  and 
briars  have  overgrown  those  fair  fields 
and  the  Virginian  of  today  sat  by  the 
wayside  smoking  his  pipe  or  he  was 
leisurely  driving  for  pleasure.  Have 
you  discovered  this  condition  and  what 
has  brought  it  about! 

The  Avriter  also  journeyed  through 
New  England — homeland  of  the  Pil- 
grims. Verily,  it  was  a  stern  and  rock 
bound  coast  where  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed, but  they  were  men  of  rock  as  stern 
and  rugged  as  the  everlasting  hills  of 
th^ir  native  land.  They  cleared  those 
rock  fields  of  their  giant  bowlders  and 
built  great  rock  fences.  They  built 
substantial  homes  and  planted  graceful 
elms  and  maples.  They  set  the  white 
church  on  the  hill  and  the  school  house 
at  the  cross  roads.  This  is  the  country 
that  produced  men — great  statesmen, 
great  writers,  great  commercial  men — 
a  strong  and  mighty  race,  morally, 
mentally  and  physically. 


Again  the  writer  traveled  through 
the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  a  country 
that  must  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
the  early  settlers  with  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  its  valuable  resources.  It 
was  a  strong  and  sterling  race  that 
hewed  out  the  early  houses  among  the 
forests  of  oak  and  hickory  in  Ohio, 
the  country  that  produced  men  like 
Stanton,  Giddings,  Garfield  and  McKin- 
ley.  I  asked  the  man  who  was  driving 
with  me  whether  there  were  any  tan- 
ners' sons  or  any  rail  splitters  coming 
up  in  these  homes  of  ease  and  luxury. 
Are  these  young  men  making  the  strong 
men  their  fathers  made?  He  shook 
his  head  and  replied,  "No,  they  are 
not."  Most  certainly  not!  Tne  only 
way  to  make  a  strong  man  is  to  malfe 
him  responsible  and  self-reliant.  He 
must  conquer  the  great  mountains  of 
adversity,  the  great  problems  and 
temptations  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  in  Ohio 
told  me  he  was  about  to  land  a  posi- 
tion whereby  he  could  draw  a  good 
salary  and  not  have  much  work.  This 
he  thought  was  a  smart  thing  to  do, 
"to  land  a  cinch."  That  may  be  smart 
but  it  is  not  the  manly  thing  to  do. 
It  is  not  a  worthy  ambition  for  a  pa- 
triotic young  son  of  Ohio.  The  young 
man  that  is  looking  for  a  soft  job  will 
be  a  soft  man.  Who  is  going  to  carry 
your  burdens  for  you  through  life  ?  Who 
is  going  to  ache  and  toil  for  you?  Who 
is  going  to  carry  your  cross  up  Calvary 
Hill?  To  carry  your  OAvn  burdens  and 
help  your  brother  is  manly  and  mag- 
nanimous ;  to  shirk  them  or  impose 
them  on  a  weaker  brother  is  cowardly. 
In  Kentucky  a  few  days  ago  a  young 
man  spoke  to  me  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's mission,  stating  that  he  believed 
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the  Lord  had  a  great  mission  for  Lin- 
coln. Again  the  next  day  a  man  said 
to  me  that  he  thought  Lincoln  was  cre- 
ated for  a  purpose,  "Yes,"  I  replied, 
^'and  he  accomplished  it."  Why  do 
you  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln's  mis- 
sion 1^  What  is  your  mission,  is  the 
great  question  that  concerns  you.  You 
say  you  have  no  great  work.  But 
remember  every  man's  mission  is  just 
as  gre^t  as  he  wants  to  make  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  asked  me 
why  we  had  no  more  Lincolns  or  Wash- 
ingtons.  Because  we  have  no  more 
fathers  and  mothers  like  those  of  Lin- 
coln or  Washington.  When  we  do  we 
shall  have  more  men  like  them.  Near 
me  recently  in  a  Chicago  church  under 
a  great  hat  sat  a  young  lady  with  face 
painted,  chewing  gum.  She  will  never 
make  a  Francis  E.  Willard  or  a  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Neither  will  she  raise  a 
Washington — slight,  fashionable,  face- 
painted,  gum-chewing  girl.  Some  men, 
however,  vindicate  themselves  and  pre- 
sent conditions  by  stating  that  times 
have  changed  and  we  do  not  have  the 
conditions  that  demand  a  Washington 
or  a  Lincoln.  But  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  did  we  need  such  men  as 
we  do  now,  in  social,  political  and  busi- 
ness life. 

We  have  been  advocating  much  of 
late  the  conservation  of  the  American 
soil,  forests  and  other  resources.  The 
policy  is  admirable  but  we  should  also 
advocate  the  conservation  of  oak  and 
hickory  fiber  in  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  make  up  of  our  young  men 
and  women.  We  have  been  feeding  our 
hoys  and  girls  the  frosted  cake  of  aris- 
tocracy, basswood  pills  of  self  indulg- 
ence and  ease  when  we  should  develop 
moral  and  mental  fiber  of  oak.  I  am 
told  that  our  boys  are  educated  away 
from  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  himself 
is  often  responsible.    He  has  acknowl- 


edged to  the  boy  and  to  the  world  that 
his  occupation  is  menial,  because  the 
city  had  told  him  it  was.  Instead  he 
should  inspire  his  boy  and  teach  him 
that  agriculture  is  the  most  honorable 
position  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  profession  that  makes 
the  man  famous.  It  is  the  spirit  with 
which  he  comes  into  it.  You  may  turn 
the  sod  with  your  plow  and  be  brother 
to  the  clod  you  turn  or  you  may  be  a 
Washington  or  a  Lincoln.  You  may  be 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  and  be  as 
broad  as  the  world  or  as  narrow  as  the 
tape  you  sell. 

Many  of  our  young  men  are  going 
down  to  the  city  in  search  of  a  genteel 
position  and  to  "see  the  sights."  Not 
long  ago  I  looked  out  over  fair  fields 
and  green  hills  at  the  golden  sun-set  in 
Ohio — -a  glimmering  sheen  of  gold  and 
silver  and  purple,  making  a  beautiful 
and  wonderful  picture.  And  yet  our 
boys  are  going  down  to  the  city  to  see 
the  "nickel  picture  show."  I  would 
travel  two  thousand  miles  to  sit  again 
on  the  old  door  step  of  my  native  home 
and  listen  to  the  wildest,  sweetest  song 
in  all  the  world,  the  evening  call  of  the 
hermit  thrush.  And  our  boys  are  go- 
ing down  to  the  city  to  listen  to  the 
jingle  of  the  "five  cent  rag  time."  Have 
you  discovered  the  matchless  green  of 
your  own  meadows  and  hills?  Have 
you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty 
and  mystery  of  God's  wonderful  crea- 
tion for  your  home? 

The  rush  of  life  is  so  intense  that  we 
are  missing  some  of  the  best  things -in 
life,  chasing  by  the  "good,  true  and 
beautiful"  in  our  craze  to  go  faster. 
"Stop,  Look  and  Listen"  is  a  sign  at 
the  railroad  crossing  in  Ohio.  My  broth- 
er, take  time  to  think,  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  poet,  forget  sometimes  the  noise 
and  roar  of  commerce  and  materialism. 
The  world  needs  a  great  heart  like 
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Lincoln's  more  than  it  does  a  wireless 
or  a  limited  moving  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour. 

Uphold  virtue,  truth  and  honor  in 
your  fellow  men  if  you  wish  these  vir- 
tues to  prevail.  AVhen  you  hear  the 
statement  that  every  man  has  his 
price,"  rebuke  the  man  that  makes  it. 
When  the  Louisiana  Lottery  was  seek- 
ing a  man  of  national  honor  and  repu- 
tation to  place  at  the  head  of  that 
gambling  institution  to  make  it  re- 
spectable in  the  eyes  of  the  wurid.  they 
finally  settled  upon  Robert  E.  Lee. 
hero  and  patriot  of  the  Southern  army. 
Their  committee  waited  upon  him  and 
offered  the  gray  veteran  a  salary  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  great  general 
listened  to  their  offers  and  then  replied 
"All  that  I  have  has  been  sacrificed  for 
my  country.  The  war  has  left  me  pen- 
niless. All  that  I  have  left  is  my  name 
and  my  honor,  but  you  cannot  buy  it 
for  ten  thousand  dollars."    There  are 

Rural  Credit 

DEAN  H. 

Several  bills  to  provide  a  better  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  credit  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  are  now  before  Congress. 
The  Moss-Fletcher  bill  embodies  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
that  was  appointed  by  the  President 
and  sent  to  Europe  last  summer  to  stu- 
dy rural  credit  institutions.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  "'National  fanu  land  banks"  that 
may  be  either  joint  stock  companies  or 
co-operative.  The  desirable  features  of 
the  European  institutions  have  been 
adopted  to  meet  American  conditions 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  propos- 
ed legislation  and  if  the  Moss-Fletcher 
bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  have  a  far 
reaching  eff'ect  on  American  agricul- 
ture. 


some  men  you  cannot  buy  and  the  more 
we  teach  the  principle  the  more  we 
shall  inspire  honor  that  will  not  sell. 

Away  down  in  the  Walloomsac  Val- 
ley in  Vermont  stands  a  great  stone 
shaft  rising  over  three  hundred  feet. 
It  is  the  tallest  battle  monument  in  the 
world  and  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Green  ^Mountain  Boys  who  lived 
and  died  for  their  country.  But.  never 
in  history  did  our  country  need  more 
the  service  of  unselfish  men,  men  of 
sterling  honor  and  integrity.  This  is 
your  opportunity.  The  world's  great- 
est men  have  been  raised  on  the  farm — 
her  famous  soldiers,  her  great  writers, 
and  her  statesmen.  Ohio 's  strength  lies 
not  in  the  wealth  and  influence  of  her 
cities,  but  in  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  strength  of  her  yeomanry.  I 
can  bring  you  no  better  message  than 
to  urge  you  to  achieve  and  maintain  an 
agricultural  life  and  character  that 
shall  be  pleasing  to  your  state  and  fel- 
low men. 

Legislation 

C.  PRICE 

Another  bill  that  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  and  has  the  support 
of  the  National  Grange  is  the  Bathrick 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  E.  R. 
Bathrick  of  Ohio.  This  bill  provides 
for  direct  government  loans  to  farmers 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  i^^  t  , 
the  money  to  make  the  loans  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  sale  of  United  States  gov- 
ernment bonds.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
bill  providing  for  direct  government 
loans  will  be  enacted  into  law.  In  the 
European  countries  this  system  is  not 
regarded  Avith  favor  and  has  not  prov- 
en satisfactory. 

The  Moss-Fletcher  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  will 
probably  be  passed  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 
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The  Future  of  th 

DONALD 

Perrysbi 

SOUNDS  easy,  doesn't  it,  but  many 
indeed  are  the  men  who  would  give 
all  their  old  horseshoes  to  know  just 
what  lead  Fashion  will  take  regarding 
horses  in  the  next  few  years.  The  one 
best  bet  seems  to  be  the  saddle  horse 
and,  with  all  of  the  discussion  about 
what  sort  of  a  horse  we  shall  ride,  the 
fact  is  that  riding  holds  its  own  and 
the  field  which  it  occupies  can  never  be 
invaded.  There  are  just  as  many  peo- 
ple today  who  love  horses  as  there 
were  ten  years  ago,  but  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing that  feeling  has  changed  until 
now  the  modern  Horse  Show  affords 
the  principal  place  for  the  display  of 
the  pleasure  horse  in  his  highest  estate. 
Under  existing  conditions  the  light- 
legged  horse  cannot  be  taken  seriously 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  so  he  has 
been  put  upon  a  pleasure  basis  and 
there  he  thrives  more  or  less,  depend- 
ing upon  local  Fashion  for  his  living. 

At  the  present  time  hunting  is  in 
great  vogue  in  many  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  states  and  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  the  future  will  see  much  more 
of  this  fine  sport.  Here  in  Ohio  there 
are  several  hunt  clubs  on  a  very  flour- 
ishing foundation  and  at  all  of  the  horse 
shows  the  hunter  classes  are  the  ones 
that  attract  the  most  attention,  except 
perhaps  the  jumping  classes,  and  these 
really  are  composed  of  hunters. 

The  hunter  is  the  one  kind  of  a  pleas- 
ure horse  in  which  beauty,  though  de- 
sirable, is  not  a  requisite.  Rather  does 
one  look  for  courage,  intelligence, 
breeding  and  performance,  and  of  these 
intelligence  may  perhaps  be  considered 
of  first  importance.  The  good  hunter 
will  show  a  long  neck,  withers  standing 
well  back  and  fore  legs  well  forward 


B  Pleasure  Horse 
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at  the  girth ;  he  must  have  great  chest 
capacity  and  strong  hind  quarters  to 
carry  him  over  the  jumps.  The  accept- 
ed type  of  hunter  leans  to  the  thorough- 
bred and  is  very  distinct  from  the  har- 
ness type.  He  may  have  thoroughbred 
blood  in  him,  and  probably  has,  but  the 
principal  qualification  of  a  hunter  is 
that  he  should  jump,  and  jumping  is 
something  that  is  born  in  the  individual 
horse,  depending  not  so  much  on  breed- 
ing as  upon  the  union  of  courage  with 
a  certain  conformation.  The  best  hunt- 
ers in  this  country  come  from  Virginia, 
where  natural  conditions  have  made 
the  production  of  this  type  of  horse  fa- 
vorable. There  barbed  wire  fences  are 
not  known,  many  of  the  farmers  ride 
to  hounds  and  the  hunter  is  the  general 
type  of  light-legged  horse  to  be  found. 
He  has  won  this  place  soleh^  on  merit 
and  indeed  he  deserves  it  because  he  is 
suitable  for  park  riding,  he  can  be 
driven,  used  for  riding  in  road  work 
and  his  jumping  qualities  put  him  in  a 
class  by  himself.  If  I  could  have  but 
one  horse,  he  would  be  a  hunter. 

While  the  present  tendency  of  saddle 
horse  judges  seems  to  be  towards  the 
hunter  type,  the  park-hack  is  here  to 
stay.  The  correct  type  for  this  kind  of 
a  horse  is  a  subject  of  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  park-hack  shall  present  a  more 
pleasing  appearance  than  the  hunter, 
with  a  shorter  neck  better  carried,  a 
fuller  made  body  more  rounded  out  and 
altogether  a  smarter"  horse.  He  must 
show  breeding,  substance,  style  and  a 
good  way  of  going,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  horse  that  fills  the  eye  of 
the  layman  by  his  general  showiness 
and  yet  satisfies  his  rider  by  the  nice- 
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Jiess  of  liis  gait  and  the  feeling  of  pride 
on  being  mounted  on  something  that 
compels  universal  admiration."  He 
must  be  well  mannered,  willing  to  stand 
or  willing  to  go  as  the  command  may 
be,  and  he  must  look  his  best  under 
both  conditions. 

The  five-gaited  saddle  horse  Avill  con- 
tinue to  hold  favor  in  certain  localities 
and  indeed  it  would  be  a  pity  if  he  did 
not,  because  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
the  American  saddle  horse  is  the  most 


not  always  a  utility  animal,  but  he  very 
often  is  and  under  the  present  classifi- 
cation there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be. 

The  number  of  owners  keeping  horses 
just  for  use  in  the  show  ring  is  on  the 
increase  and  as  long  as  this  condition 
exists  it  is  up  to  the  producer  to  supply 
the  type  of  horse  desired,  whether  for 
saddle  or  harness  purposes.  The  high- 
acting  harness  horse  is  practically  never 
seen  except  in  the  show  ring,  but  at  the 
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beautiful  of  all  horses,  but  we  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  folloAv  the  lead  of  England 
in  our  horse  matters  as  far  as  sport  is 
concerned,  and  the  five-gaited  type  has 
lost  many  advocates  that  it  otherwise 
would  have. 

That  horse  shows  are  increasing  in 
popularity  there  is  not  much  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  through  this  medium  alone 
that  many  people  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  horse — and  it  is  a  very 
good  medium,  too.    The  show  horse  is 
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larger  shows  the  harness  classes  are  all 
well  filled  with  good  horses  and  indi- 
cations seem  to  foretell  that  this  condi- 
tion will  prevail. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  "the 
saddle  horse  is  the  thing."  whether  it 
be  a  thoroughbred  or  five-gaited  Ameri- 
can saddler:  every  man  likes  his  own 
sort  of  horse,  but  the  horse  show  does 
more  to  mould  public  opinion  than  any 
other  agency,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time  at  least. 
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Duality  in  Beef  Cattle 

DR.  H.  M.  BROWN 
Hillsboro,  Ohio 


Ir  AFFORDS  one  considerable  amuse- 
ment— and  yet  it  is  a  source  of  sad 
reflection  with  those  who  have  watched 
the  w^eary  struggle  to  build  up  the 
breeds — to  witness  the  recent  antics  of 
some  deluded  ones  in  an  attempt  to  un- 
duly exploit  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
beef  making  animals. 

All  know  that  the  Shorthorn  breed 
has  produced  some  deep  milking  cows, 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the 
Angus  breed  at  one  time  was  strictly 
and  successfully  a  dairy  breed  of  cat- 
tle. Even  among  the  Herefords  there 
have  been  many  famous  milkers.  But 
all  these  breeds  have  been  developed 
by  selection  for  beef  purposes,  and  all 
can  be  changed  back  again  into  milk- 
ing breeds  by  selection  if  the  breeders 
find  it  profitable  to  sacrifice  a  large 
part  of  the  beef  making  characteristics. 

Selection  for  a  particular  purpose  can 
only  be  made  by  disregarding  all  that 
which  has  been  laboriously  accomplish- 
ed in  the  direction  of  other  particular 
purposes.  The  sacrifice  will  necessari- 
ly be  great  and  permanent — so  great 
indeed  that  the  wise  ones  will  not,  we 
hope,  be  led  astray  by  a  few  impracti- 
cal and  self-exalted  persons  that  have 
for  the  moment  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  lime  light  with  a  plan  that  can, 
if  adhered  to,  work  so  much  harm  in  the 
cattle  industry  of  this  country,  that  it 
will  require  many  years  of  corrective 
work  to  recover-  from  it. 

Many  light  harness  horses  are  good 
workers  and  many  heavy  harness 
horses  show  a  good  active  road  quality. 
In  fact  all  modern  breeds  of  horses 
may  be  traced  to  practically  a  common 
origin,  but  by  judicious  selection  they 
have  been  developed  into  various  tribes. 


with  tribal  attributes  and  varying  func- 
tions to  suit  the  demands  of  the  times. 
But  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  ad- 
vocate that  the  drafter  should  be  de- 
teriorated by  selection  into  a  scrub  road 
horse  type ;  or  that  the  highly  develop- 
ed trotter  should  he  bred  back  into 
typical  draft  mongrelism  just  to  grati- 
fy the  whims  of  some  dreamers  with 
pen  and  paper,  and  the  favor  of  a  cheap 
farm  press  of  the  community?  It  can 
be  shown  beyond  cavil  that  one  may 
take  any  of  the  beef  breeds  and  devel- 
op astonishingly  the  latent  milking 
functions.  Especially  is  that  so  of  the 
Angus  or  the  Shorthorn  breeds,  for  of 
these  two  neither  can  be  said  to  possess 
an  advantage  over  the  other  in  that 
particular.  They  both  have  been  bred 
and  fed  for  beef  until  they,  along  with 
the  Herefords,  have  attained  preemm- 
ence  throughout  the  world  for  that  pur- 
pose. However,  it  has  been  accomplisK- 
ed  largely  by  disregarding  the  milking 
functions  as  an  active  quality  in  their 
makeup. 

To  return  by  selection  to  the  old  con- 
ditions in  an  attempt  at  specialization, 
as  advocated  by  the  dualists,  would  en- 
tail an  expenditure  of  values  and  a  re- 
sponsibility that  no  one  but  the  un- 
thinking would  dare  to  assume.  Any 
beef  breed  will  milk  well  on  the  aver- 
age, and  any  beef  breed  may  be  selct- 
ed  for  the  milking  qualities  until  those 
functions  predominate.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  pay?  In  the  light  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  world, 
one  can  hardly  say  that  it  will. 

The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  of  the 
development  of  the  milking  quality  of 
all  beef  breeds,  and  most  breeders  are 
doing  this.    But,  he  also  believes  that 
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the  senseless  attempt  to  discredit  high 
development  of  the  dairy  hreeds.  and  to 
force  a  sacrifice  of  the  hard  earned  at- 
tainments of  the  beef  breeders,  and  to 
snbstitnte  mediocre  quality  of  both,  is 
revolutionary  and  without  excuse. 

Certain  promoters  of  one  of  the  beef 
breeds  have  enlisted  themselves  behind 
a  commercial  propaganda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  booming  that  excellent  breed  of 
beef  cattle  as  beino"  the  onlv  heavv  cat- 


tiently,  but  slowly,  regaining  the  losses 
thus  attained. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  it  will  be  re- 
mem]~)ered.  the  Shorthorn  breed  was 
practically  ruined  by  a  craze  for  all 
red  animals.  The  Percheron  horse  went 
through  steps  backward  in  pursuance  to 
a  similar  craze  for  all  blacks.  The 
Angus  breeders  are  threatening  to  do 
great  harm  by  demanding  that  no  white 
hairs  appear  anywhere  on  the  animal. 


PERFECTIOX  FAIJ^FAX  179767. 

— Courtesy  Warren  T.  IMcCrag. 


tie  that  can  produce  enough  milk  to 
keep  their  calves  from  starvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  promoters  of 
another  breed  haA'e  decided  to  call  the 
bluff  just  to  the  extent  of  showing  up 
the  scheme  in  its  true  light.  Of  course, 
all  such  things  are  palpa1)le  forces  and. 
if  persisted  in.  can  do  more  than  work 
deterioration  and  discredit  upon  the 
breeds,  unjustly  devolving  upon  the 
succeeding  generations  the  task  of  pa- 


And  likewise  in  all  breeds  of  animals 
the  craze  for  specihc  family  name  and 
antecedents,  is  working  against  moral 
progress.  So.  vuth  all  the  different 
crazes,  includiug  the  present  dual  pur- 
pose  craze,  one  wonders  what  stupen- 
dous progress  might  have  lieen  made 
if  none  of  these  things  had  interposed, 
and  we  had  gone  on  in  a  rational  way 
trying  to  breed  good  animals  to  meet 
the  normal  and  healthy  requirements 
of  the  ase. 
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The  Value  of  Swine  Forage 

JAMES  R.  WILEY 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 


THE  TIME  of  the  year  is  at  hand 
for  the  farmer  to  think  about  the 
forage  crops  for  the  swine  herd  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months.  Too  oft- 
en the  opinion  is  held  that  forage  is 
not  necessary  for  hogs — that  gains  on 
swine  can  be  made  just  as  economical- 
ly in  the  dry  lot  as  when  pastures  are 
used.  It  is  true  that  the  hog  cannot 
make  use  of  large  amounts  of  forage 
as  the  ox  or  the  sheep,  but  it  can  make 
use  of  a  small  amount  of  such  feeds. 
Why  not  consider,  briefly,  the  value  of 
some  of  the  most  common  pasture 
crops  for  the  production  of  pork? 

Take,  for  instance,  that  most  common 
of  all  pasture  crops,  blue  grass.  Good 
pasture  of  this  sort  utilized  by  sheep 
is  worth  about  $10.00  per  acre ;  by  dai- 
ry cattle,  $15.00  per  acre ;  by  beef  ani- 
mals, $10.00  to  $12.00  per  acre.  Com- 
pare these  figures  with  its  value  for 
furnishing  feed  for  growing  or  main- 
taining hogs  at  $20.00  to  $25.00  per 
acre !  Surely  the  comparison  shows 
the  advantage  of  using  even  blue 
grass  forage  for  pork  production.  Al- 
though blue  grass  does  not  produce  as 
many  pounds  of  pork  per  acre  as  some 
of  the  other  crops  which  may  be  used 
as  forage  for  swine  it  has  the  advant- 
ages of  being  available  early  in  the 
spring,  being  permanent  year  after 
year,  and  of  requiring  little  or  no  work 
in  growing.  This  crop  is  the  most  val- 
uable in  furnishing  forage  for  swine 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  or  during  the  fall  months. 
During  the  comparatively  dry  summer 
months  the  forage  afforded  by  such  a 
pasture  is  not  succulent  enough.  A 
supplement  should  always  be  used  in 
connection  with  corn  for  swine  on  the 


blue  grass  pasture  to  supply  the  pro- 
tein which  is  lacking  in  both  of  these 
feeds. 

Then  consider  the  red  clover  crop. 
For  haying  purposes  this  crop  is  worth 
about  $20.00  per  acre — ^two  tons  of  hay 
worth  $10.00  per  ton.  Experimental 
tests  at  the  Missouri  Station  and  other 
stations  show  this  crop  to  be  worth 
$35.00  to  $45.00  per  acre  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pork.  The  crop  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  forage  crop  for  hogs  be- 
cause of  the  large  per  cent  of  protein 
and  mineral  elements  it  contains. 
Young  pigs  weighing  80  to  100  pounds 
will  make  excellent  progress  on  such 
a  pasture  and  corn,  but  slightly  more 
rapid  and  economical  gains  are  made 
when  a  small  amount  of  supplemental 
feed  is  used  in  connection  with  them. 
However,  it  is  not  as  important  that 
the  latter  feed  be  used  as  is  the  case 
with  blue  grass  forage. 

Alfalfa  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  forage  crops  available  for 
swine.  However,  there  are  some  ob- 
jections to  this  crop  the  chief  one  of 
which  is  that  it  does  not  fit  as  well  into 
the  ordinary  farm  rotation  as  clover. 
Tests  at  various  experiment  stations 
show  this  crop  to  be  worth  slightly 
more  than  clover  for  the  production  of 
pork.  When  using  alfalfa  for  swine 
forage,  care  must  be  taken,  as  is  the 
case  with  red  clover,  not  to  pasture  the 
growth  too  closely.  It  is  best  to  have 
only  ten  or  twelve  mature  hogs  per 
acre.  A  small  number  like  this  will, 
under  favorable  conditions,  leave 
enough  growth  to  furnish  two  fair 
cuttings  of  hay  in  a  season.  This  prac- 
tice not  only  has  the  advantage  of 
yielding  a  hay  crop  of  fair  proportions 
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but  it  also  keeps  the  growth  green  and 
succulent,  and  hence,  in  better  condi- 
tion for  forage  purposes. 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  it  re- 
quires for  blue  grass,  red  clover,  or  al- 
falfa to  attain  a  growth  sufficient  to 
Avarrant  their  use  as  pasture  crops  it 
is  often  of  great  advantage  to  raise  a 
crop  Avhich  will  be  quickly  available. 
Perhaps,  no  other  crop  is  better  for 
filling  this  need  than  rape.  Rape  can 
be  sown,  at  the  rate  or  4  to  6  pounds 
of  seeds  per  acre,  any  time  from  the 
earliest  seeding  season  until  the  first 
of  August.  Under  average  conditions 
it  is  ready  for  pasturing  in  six  or  sev- 
en weeks. 

Experimental  work  indicates  that 
rape  is  worth  from  $30.00  to  $35.00  per 
acre  for  pork  production.  So  far  as 
the  amount  of  protein  contained  is  con- 
cerned there  is  less  need  to  use  supple- 


mental feeds  with  corn  for  swine  on 
rape  pasture  than  is  the  case  with  eith- 
er red  clover  or  alfalfa. 

In  addition  to  crops  which  have  been 
mentioned  there  are  also  many  other 
plants  which  can  be  utilized  for  fur- 
nishing forage  for  swine,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  ones  men- 
tioned or  with  each  other.  In  using 
any  forage  crop  for  swine  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  the  most  val- 
uable for  hogs  weighing  80  to  100 
pounds.  Young  pigs,  which  have  just 
been  weaned,  do  not  get  sufficient  nu- 
triment from  corn  and  forage,  and 
hence,  should  always  be  given  some 
supplement  to  furnish  the  protein  need- 
ed for  growing  purposes.  Hogs  weigh- 
ing over  200  pounds,  which  are  being 
fattened  for  slaughter,  should  be  fed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  ex- 
ercise necessary  in  gathering  a  forage 
crop. 


The  Unknown  Quantity  in  Judging  Live  Stock 

GILBERT  GUSLER.  '12 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 


THE  SELECTION  of  animals  based 
upon  supposed  usefulness,  has  al- 
ways existed  in  some  measure.  The 
Greeks  gave  us  the  "No  foot,  no 
horse"  adage,  but  most  rapid  strides 
in  the  establishment  of  principles  for 
guidance  in  selection  have  been  made 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  Stock- 
men have  correlated  certain  external 
features  with  the  presence  of  tenden- 
cies of  value.  Logic  and  reason  were 
brought  to  bear  in  explaining  the 
things  observed  and  in  deciding  in 
what  way  the  type  might  be  still  fur- 
ther changed  to  advantage.  Sometimes 
mistakes  were  made  in  this  latter  di- 
rection and  the  trail  had  to  be  aband- 
oned, so  that  largely  by  observation  of 
those  animals  found  desirable  and  by 


the  method  of  trial  and  error  in  creat- 
ing still  more  improved  types,  the 
judging  formula  has  been  established. 

Accordingly,  the  lore  of  the  stock 
judge  for  the  most  part  is  empirical, 
based  on  the  experience  of  stock  breed- 
ers, and  exceptions  to  the  principles  de- 
termining his  ratings  are  numerous. 
"As  a  general  rule,'/  "Usually''  or 
"Commonly"  preface  or  qualify  most 
of  the  statements  in  every  discussion 
of  type.  Many  of  the  reasons  given  do 
not  satisfy  the  thoughtful  student  of 
animal  form  because  of  obvious  incon- 
sistencies, and  the  query  arises,  must 
the  judge's  art  always  remain  empiri- 
cal? 

Our  experiment  stations  from  neces- 
sity have  confined  their  efforts  to  the 
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simpler  problems  upon  which  results 
could  be  obtained  readily.  Along  ani- 
mal husbandry  lines,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  find  out  what  feeds  or  com- 
bination of  feeds  would  pay  best,  but 
ignored  the  variations  in  the  ability  of 
different  individuals  to  pay  for  their 
iced,  except  by  trying  to  nullify  this 
factor  in  feeding  experiments  through 
the  use  of  greater  numbers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  neglect,  the  art  of  select- 
ing individuals  has  not  made  progress 
parallel  with  other  lines. 

To  show  that  there  is  such  a  large 
unexplored  element  and  to  make  the 
proposition  more  concrete,  a  few  il- 
lustrations are  here  given.  Consider 
the  change  in  the  distribution  of  laurels 
in  the  dairy  cow  world  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Babcock  test.  Even  in 
such  selection  of  dairy  cows  upon  con- 
formation as  may  safely  be  done,  the 
jury  cannot  agree  upon  the  importance 
to  be  assigned  such  external  features 
as  for  instance,  milk  veins  and  wells. 
Not  many  judges,  or  near  judges  of  fat 
steers  would  care  to  risk  their  reputa- 
tions upon  the  hazard  of  placing  ani- 
mals for  carcass  purposes  if  slaughter 
were  to  follow  immediately.  Rarely  do 
we  find  a  man  who  has  the  insight  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  wrapping  of  skin 
and  tell  us  much  of  what  the  carcass 
package  actually  contains. 

But  much  more  important  than  the 
rating  of  animals  for  carcass  purposes, 
is  the  rating  of  feeding  and  breeding 
animals  and  the  problem  is  increased 
in  difficulty,  for  here  it  is  a  question  of 
functions  of  which  accurate  estimate  is 
impossible.  We  may  do  fairly  well  at 
rating  animals  when  in  finished  condi- 
tion but  nothing  is  more  fundamental 
in  live  stock-  operations  than  the  selec- 
tion of  feeding  and  breeding  animals 
when  in  feeder  or  breeder  condition. 


Diamonds  must  usually  be  uncovered 
in  the  rough. 

Take  the  matter  of  constitutional 
vigor.  We  are  prone  to  seek  indicat- 
ions of  its  presence  largely  in  the  chest, 
yet  the  dairy  cow,  a  most  hard  worked 
animal,  has  her  smallest  girth  here.  The 
Nebraska  Station  measured  some  steers 
being  put  on  feed  to  find  out  what  ex- 
ternal features  might  indicate  gaining 
capacity.  Repeatedly,  they  found  a 
very  direct  and  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  middle  girth  at  1000  pounds 
weight  and  the  rate  of  gains,  but  prac- 
tically no  such  relation  could  be  estab- 
lished with  the  chest  girth  and  none  at 
all  with  the  hind  flank  girth.  Such  ev- 
idence is  significant  more  for  the  doubt 
it  casts  upon  criterions  of  judgment 
long  pasted  in  the  hats  of  feeders  than 
for  any  guide  post  to  selection  it  es- 
tablishes. We  begin  to  realize  how 
dark  the  inside  of  a  cow  really  is  and 
how  little  we  know  where  emphasis 
should  be  put.  Much  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  details  of  figure  and  inter- 
nal makeup  that  tape  line  or  meter 
never  could  register. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  correlation 
of  parts  and  usually  that  is  a  safe 
things  to  do,  but  correlation  from  the 
meat  or  milk  makers  point  of  view  may 
not  agree  with  nature.  Our  best  speci- 
mens in.  fact  may  be  monstrosities  from 
the  angle  at  which  nature  views  them, 
although  seemingly  well  adapted  to 
thrive  under  the  artificial  conditions  of 
domestication. 

Deficiency  in  one  respect  may  be 
compensated  by  extra  development  in 
another  part.  Take  an  instance  from 
human  anatomy.  The  long  heel  of  the 
African  adds  to  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  the  lever,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  smaller  calves  than 
other    peoples.    Numerous    such  in- 
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stances  could  be  cited  from  the  make 
up  of  the  horse  and  indeed,  in  so  far 
as  a  horse's  value  is  dependent  upon 
mechanical  strength  and  advantage, 
which  is  indicated  externally,  the  horse 
judge  is  on  the  most  solid  footing  of 
all. 

But  when  it  comes  to  functions  com- 
pensating each  other,  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark  again.  The  dairy  cow  of  ap- 
parently small  middle  may  compensate 
for  the  deficienc}^  by  ability  to  take 
food  more  frequently,  or  by  ability  to 
use  more  grain  in  her  ration.  The  pos- 
sibilities in  such  directions  are  numer- 
ous 3^et  so  little  is  known  that  these 
examples  are  hazarded  cautiously. 

The  practice  of  judging  live  stock 
has  not  profited  as  it  should  have  from 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Few  persons 
have  both  sorts  of  knowledge,  so  that 
judging  has  not  been  harmonized  with 
and  solidly  fixed  on  anatomical  and 
physiological  foundations.  Among  oth- 
er things  some  one  should  show  us  just 
^YhY  the  beef  steer  requires  12  or  13 
pounds  of  food  to  make  a  pound  of 
gain,  while  the  hog  takes  but  4  or  5 
pounds.  Even  the  sheep  growing  a  val- 
uable fleece  of  wool  uses  but  9  pounds. 
If  this  disadvantage  due  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  steer  could  be  obviated, 


the  beef  shortage  would  be  dispelled. 

Judging  has  always  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  shows  so  that  in  large 
measure  it  takes  the  form  of  selecting 
the  show  animal,  the  handsome  one, 
which,  it  may  be  urged,  is  well  enough 
since  undoubtedly  producers  enjoy 
working  with  the  more  handsome  kind, 
but  such  ratings  do  not  give  ample  rec- 
ognition to  the  practical  phases. 

This  is  not  written  to  discourage  the 
efforts  of  any  one  to  become  a  capable 
judge,  nor  yet  to  suggest  a  solution  but 
to  point  out  to  student  and  stockman 
that  there  are  outstanding  need  for 
deeper  study  and  analysis.  This  un- 
known element  is  not  altogether  un- 
knowable, and  there  is  opportunity  in 
this  field  for  whomsoever  will  explore 
it  and  make  plain  its  contour  and  en- 
virons. 

If  such  further  information  were  at 
hand  it  Avould  vastl}^  facilitate  the 
teaching  and  the  study  of  live  stock 
judging,  and  instructors  could  find  a 
safe  answer  to  the  student's  query 
''which  is  more  important?'"'  so  often 
asked  and  yet  so  seldom  answered. 
We  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
present  store  of  wisdom,  for  after  all, 
oui'  best  efforts  are  but  merely  scratch- 
ing the  surface. 


"We  are  going  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  is  the 
best  type  of  American  farm  and  farmer,  and  cultivate 
it.  The  ideal  American  farm — the  one  on  the  whole 
best  fitted  for  raising  both  hogs  and  humanity,  corn 
and  citizens — may  be  of  100  acres,  or  160,  or  200.  We 
don't  know  yet;  we  want  first  to  find  out;  then  we 
want  to  push  for  that  kind  of  farms,  worked  by  the  best 
kind  of  farmers  for  that  kind  of  farming-. ' ' — Secretary 
Houston. 
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These  two  dates  should,  be  set  down 
in  the  engagement  book  of  every  agri- 
cultural student  and 
APRIL  17  religiously  kept.  On 
AND  MAY  9.  thes.e  dates  occur  the 
two  most  important 
events  of  the  year.  The  former  is  the 
date  of  the  Annual  Banquet,  the  latter 
is  the  date  of  the  Horse  Show.  These 
should  be  the  two  most  auspicious 
events  of  the  year.  Every  man  who- 
neglects  to  attend  either  is  missing  a 
part  of  his  college  education  just  as 
much  as  though  he  cut  classes  or  omit- 
ted some  important  subject  in  the  cir- 
riculum. 


Many  people  are  afraid  to  face  the 
truth ;  others  fear  to  say  just  what  they 

think,  while  others 
TO  OUR  will  bow  to  the  wave 

YOUNG  MEN.     of     public  opinion 

rather  than  take  a 
positive  stand  for  the  right  and  for  the 
truth.   We  hear  much  about  our  sturdy 


ancestors  who  ''hewed  to  the  line," 
about  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
fathers  who  would  not  surrender  one 
iota  of  what  they  believed  to  be  true. 
Oh,  would  that  more  of  our  public  men, 
our  teachers,  our  leaders  and  our  col- 
lege men  had  more  of  this  old  time 
firmness  and  strength  of  character! 

Mr.  L.  H.  Webster  deals  very  force- 
fully with  the  strength  of  character 
needed — and  so  often  found  lacking — 
in  our  younger  generation.  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  and  studied  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Are  the  charges 
that  he  makes  true?  Shame  on  the 
present  generation  if  they  are.  The 
times  require  men  of  sterling  character 
and  firm  determination.  True,  we  do 
not  need  warriors  to  lead  us  in  battle, 
but  leaders  in  private  life  are  in  de- 
mand ;  men  who  will  do  and  dare ;  men 
of  strong  wills,  true  ideals  and  loft}^ 
aims.  Let  our  young  men  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  higher  ideals  of  life. 
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stand  firm  for  the  truth,  for  righteous- 
ness, for  their  country  and  for  their 
God. 


There  is  an  old  legend  to  the  effect 
that  "Everything  goes  by  extremes." 

At  the  present  time 
THE  CITY  MAN  there  is  a  great 
IN  rush    towards  the 

AGRICULTURE.  Agricultural  Col- 
leges of  our  land. 
Men  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of 
life  are  taking  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture. Is  there  not  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  this  that  may  work  harm  rather 
than  good  to  the  cause  of  agriculture? 
Our  farmers  have  always  been  and  are 
yet  the  backbone  of  our  nation.  To 
teach  and  even  believe  that  they  are  a 
bunch  of  ignoramuses  is  the  height  of 
folly.  Some  of  our  agricultural  lead- 
ers are  objecting  to  the  practice  of 
granting  the  same  degree  to  all  the 
men  at  the  end  of  four  years'  work  no 
matter  what  their  previous  training  has 
been.  Many  of  these  men  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  actual  farm  con- 
ditions. They  could  not  make  living 
wages  as  hired  men  so  they  get  a  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  some 
school  or  college  or  they  become  an 
investigator  in  some  experiment  sta- 
tion, or  perchance  they  go  down  to 
Washington  and  go  out  as  experts  and 
travel  over  the  country  advising  old, 
hard  headed,  practical  farmers  what  to 
do.  One  of  these  city  farmers  said  that 
h,e  wanted  to  get  "one  of  those  white 
shirt  jobs  down  at  Washington."  A 
few  such  men  graduating  from  the 
Agricultural  College  have  a  tendency 
to  prejudice  the  general  public  against 
all  the  college  graduates. 

This  question  is  receiving  careful 
consideration  from  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.    At  the  meeting  in  Washing- 


ton, last  November,  the  committee  on 
Instruction  in  Agriculture  made  a  re- 
port on  this  subject.  They  advocated 
that  every  student  enrolling  in  the 
four-year  agricultural  course  be  given 
some  sort  of  an  examination  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
farm  operations.  Those  who  have  had 
no  actual  farm  practice  shall  be  requir- 
ed to  spend  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  on  some  good  general  farm.  They 
must  receive  a  certificate  from  the 
farm  operator  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  satisfactory  farm  laborers. 

No  man  should  be  graduated  in  the 
four-year  course  who  has  not  had  a 
reasonable  amount  of  actual  farm  ex- 
perience. This  experience  must  be  ob- 
tained, not  on  a  farm  that  is  the  whim 
of  some  rich  man  and  where  conditions 
are  abnormal,  but  instead  it  should  be 
secured  on  a  good  average  farm  where 
conditions  are  real  and  where  all  kinds 
of  farming  is  being  done.  We  will 
wager  that  there  are  men  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  who  cannot  harness 
and  hitch  up  a  team  of  horses  and  do 
it  properly.  Is  it  right  to  such  a  stu- 
dent or  to  those  students  raised  on  the 
farm,  and  is  it  fair  to  the  great  cause 
of  agriculture  to  graduate  such  men 
without  actual  farm  experience? 


How  many  questions  does  the  student 
ask  of  the  instructor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry that  he  is 
THE  SCIENCE  unable  to  answer. 
OF  JUDGING.  There  are  many 
phrases  used  in  giving 
reasons  for  certain  placings  in  the  class 
room  and  the  show  ring  that  have  lit- 
tle more  weight  than  the  breath  used 
in  uttering  them.  Often  do  we  hear  of 
judges  in  the  show  ring  who  are  una- 
ble to  give  any  substantial  reasons  for 
their  placings.  Mr.  Gusler  treats  this 
phase  of  the  judging  problem  in  his 
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article.  There  is  great  need  of  much 
careful,  scientific  work  being  done 
along  this  line.  Pacts  are  needed  to 
back  the  reasons  of  the  present  system 
of  judging  or  else  a  new  system  should 
be  installed  in  place  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory one. 

The  world  is  becoming  too  practical 
and  scientific  to  take  anything  on  some 
man's  opinion.  Now,  facts  are  demand- 
ed. Just  a  little  work  has  been  done 
along  this  line — much  is  yet  left  to  do. 
Have  the  dairy  people  the  best  system 
of  judging  in  their  Advanced  Registry 
work?  Is  the  show  ring  standard  to 
disappear  !  Shall  the  block  be  the  final 
criterion  of  the  fat  animal?  If  so,  are 
we  to  have  a  breed  or  type  of  monstros- 
ities? Will  beauty  be  sacrificed  to  the 
almighty  dollar?  Let  there  be  more 
careful  Avork  done  along  the  line  of 
getting  the  judging  work  on  a  firm 
basis.  Some  say  the  animal  husband- 
man of  the*future  will  be  a  scientist. 
Let  that  be  as  it  may,  there  certainly 
is  plenty  of  room  for  science  in  the  an- 
imal husbandry  work  of  today. 


Early  do  we  remember  hearing  the 
good    minister    quote    the  familiar 
phrase,  ''The  cat- 
THE  LIVE  STOCK     tie   on   a  thous- 
INDUSTRY.  and   hills."  Ac- 

cording to  some 
of  our  fanatic  writers  of  the  day,  not 


only  the  cattle  but  all  other  classes  of 
live  stock  are  fast  disappearing.  Is  it 
well  or  ill  that  many  farmers  are  going 
out  of  the  live  stock  business?  Let  us 
see.  The  "law  of  diminishing  returns" 
or  stated  another  way  "the  law  of  pro- 
portions" is  of  vital  significance  to  the 
modern  farmer.  Modern  agriculture, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  properly  re- 
lated and  correlated,  one  phase  to  the 
otheir.  Can  such  a  branch  of  agri- 
culture as  the  live  stock  industry  be 
relegated  out  of  existence?  Reason 
says  no.  There  will  be  some  changes 
made — in  Ohio  as  elsewhere.  Good 
stock  will  replace  the  scrubs;  better 
stockmen  must  take  the  place  of  the 
inefficient ;  land  not  suited  to  farming 
will  be  turned  to  permanent  pasture ; 
the  chemistry  of  feeds  and  the  science 
and  art  of  feeding  will  be  studied  as 
never  before  and  the  type  of  live  stock 
will  change  to  suit  the  newly  developed 
conditions.  If  some  types  of  breeds 
a;re  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  of  mod- 
ern progress — well  and  good.  The 
world  still  moves  and  the  live  stock 
men  must  adapt  themselves  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  The  race  may  be  too 
swift  for  some  but  there  will  arise  a 
new  race  of  stockmen  capable  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions— and  still  will  the  good  minister 
be  able  to  truly  say,  "The  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills." 


It  is  the  season  now  to  go 
About  the  country  high  and  low, 
Among  the  lilacs  hand  in  hand; 
And  two  by  two  in  fairyland. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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New  York,  Dec.  22,  1913. 

J.  W.  Henceroth, 

''The  Agricultural  Student,"  Columbus,  0.: 
Dear  Sir — Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you 
my  genuine  appreciation  of  the  periodical  which  you 
and  your  staff  are  sending  out  monthly  so  auspiciously. 
The  material  which  you  present  can  not  but  attract  at- 
tention. The  periodical  is  gotten  up  in  clean  and  at- 
tractive style  and  I  want  to  wish  for  you  and  your  staff 
the  very  best  of  success  in  your  efforts  to  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  our  rural  civilization. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed.)  HENRY  ISRAEL, 

Research  and  Editorial  Sec.  of  "Rural  Manhood." 


Des  Moines,  la.,  Oct.  21,  1913. 

J.  W.  Henceroth, 

Care  Agricultural  Student,  Columbus,  0.: 
Dear  Sir — A  copy  of  the  Setpember  issue  of  The 
Agricultural  Student  has  just  reached  my  desk.  I 
wish  to  heartily  congratulate  you  and  all  connected 
with  the  publication  upon  this  excellent  issue. 

It  is  certainly  evident  that  The  Agricultural  Student 
is  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  made  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  H.  SNYDER,  '01, 

Associate  Editor,  Successful  Farming. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


Few  students  today  are  familiar 
with  the  early  history  and  development 
of  the  animal  husbandry  instruction  at 
Ohio  State.  This  department  was  es- 
tablished in  1904  after  Prof.  Plumb 
came  to  the  university  in  1902  from 
Purdue  University.  The  next  year 
Prof.  H.  C.  Price  became  dean  of  the 
college  to  succeed  Thomas  F.  Hunt. 
At  that  time  the  department  had  only 
one  office  and  two  class  rooms  in  Town- 
shend  Hall.  The  live  stock  consisted 
of  a  few  common  work  horses,  about 
40  dairy  cows  mostly  grades,  and  a  few 
pigs. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  in  1902 
permitted  the  purchase  of  some  beef 
steers,  pure  bred  horses.  Shorthorn  and 
Jersey  breeding  animals.  Since  that 
time  the  legislature  has  made  appro- 
priations which  have  resulted  in  a  ma- 
terial improvement  of  Ohio  State  live 
stock  equipment.  In  1907  an  appro- 
priation of  $80,000  brought  to  us  the 
Judging  Pavilion,  Horse  Barn,  and  Cat- 
tle Building.  These  were  dedicated  in 
February,  1908.  A  poultry  course  was 
started  in  1911  and  a  poultry  plant 
was  erected  the  following  year.  Ad- 
ditions were  necessary  in  the  instruc- 
tional force  until  today  we  have  seven 
in  the  department  and  a  superintend- 
ent of  live  stock. 

Most  of  the  animals  in  the  universi- 
ty herd  today  are  good  specimens  of 
the  breeds  and  many  of  them  have 
taken  high  places  in  live  stock  shows, 
especially   at   the   International  Live 


Stock  Exposition.  The  large  number 
of  students  now  taking  work  in  this 
department  find  excellent  facilities  in 
judging  animal  form  and  management 
in  the  university  stock  and  in  the  herds 
and  flocks  near  Columbus.  It  is 
through  these  means  that  the  student 
becomes  familiar  with  the  most  noted 
show  and  producing  animals,  and  to- 
day the  Animay  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment stands  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  college. 


If  American  wools  were  sent  to  mar- 
ket graded  and  put  up  as  attractively 
as  are  Australian  wools,  it  is  estimated 
that  an  increase  in  price  of  as  much 
as  three  cents  a  pound  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  grower.  Wool  growers 
and  dealers  admit  that  the  American 
system  is  very  bad,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  in  Salt  Lake  City,  con- 
siderable interest  was  shown  in  the 
proposal  to  adopt  the  Australian  meth- 
od of  putting  up  wool.  Three  cents 
a  pound  upon  wools  selling  at  15  to  30 
cents  a  pound  is  a  high  per  cent  of  loss 
which  can  be  and  doubtlessly  will  be 
prevented  by  wool  growers  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  a  collection  of  American 
wools  for  use  in  educational  work  in 
this  direction.  This  exhibit  includes 
samples  of  various  grades  of  wool, 
showing  how  grade  and  value  may  be 
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determined  by  factors  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sheep  raiser. 


The  Supt.  of  the  A.  R.  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesion  Association  reports  three 
new  champions  within  the  last  month. 
Lad}^  Paul  Livardy  3rd  has  broken  the 
record  of  fat  production  in  the  junior 
two  year  old  class  of  the  yearling  di- 
vision by  producing  737.36  lbs.  fat  at 
2  years  and  2  months  of  age.  She  is 
owned  by  J.  W.  Dimick  of  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

Briar  Pietje  Abbekerk  now  heads  the 
junior  three  year  old  class  of  the  yearly 
division  with  a  record  of  764.35  lbs. 
fat  from  21,628.3  lbs  milk.  She  is  own- 
ed by  A.  A.  Knapp  of  Preble,  N.  Y. 

The  third  is  Lady  Tobe  De  Kol  in  the 
senior  three  year  old  class.  She  pro- 
duced 29.3  lbs.  fat  from  632  lbs.  milk  in 
7  days  and  113  lbs.  fat  from  2,486.5 
lbs  milk  in  30  days.  She  is  OAvned  by 
J.  Arfmann,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  In 
both  these  divisions  she  displaces  Glen 
Canary  De  Kol  who  became  champion 
only  in  February. 


The  distinction  of  having  the  highest 
record  of  butter  of  any  cow  owned  by 
a  college  or  experiment  station  falls  to 
Buckeye  De  Kol  Pauline  II  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  She  fin- 
ished in  February  a  record  of  1159  lbs. 
butter  from  20,784.3  lbs  milk.  She  w^as 
cared  for  entirely  by  the  students  and 
received  only  ordinary  care.  The  dairy 
editor  of  the  Holstein  Association  says 


the  southern  states  will  be  stocked  with 
''dairy  cattle  that  will  equal  in  pro- 
duction those  of  the  northern  belt." 


Futurity  contests  for  Jersey  cattle 
have  been  started  by  California  and 
New  York  breeders.  The  test  at  the 
Panama  Exposition  has  many  attractive 
features  and  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest mainly  to  see  the  practicability 
of  the  plan.  California  breeders  de- 
serve the  credit  for  starting  the  futu- 
rity contests. 

The  New  York  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
has  decided  to  hold  a  futurity  test  for 
heifers  under  30  months  of  age.  Heif- 
ers born  after  July  1,  1913,  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  1917  futurity. 


Special  honor  and  credit  is  attribut- 
ed to  Ohio  dairymen  in  the  report  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Reg- 
istry Association,  showing  the  records 
for  February  10  to  12.  Heading  the 
list  of  aged  cows  is  Lothian  Maggie 
De  Kol,  who  also  made  an  exceptional 
record  eight  months  after  calving.  The 
second  is  Maple  Crest  Flora  Hartog 
and  is  the  fourth  of  a  quartet  in  one 
Ohio  stable  where  the  production  of 
the  last  was  962.8  lbs.  butter  fat.  At 
the  head  of  the  senior  four  year  olds 
stands  the  third  Ohio  cow,  Lindenwood 
Hope.  The  Dairy  Editor  reports  "Ohio 
is  now  able  to  show  a  larger  number  of 
the  very  great  records  by  full  aged 
cows  than  is  any  other  state." 


Then  I  cast  loose  my  bufif  coat,  each  halter  let  fall, 
Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 
Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang-,  any  noise  bad  or 
good, 

'Til  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

— Robert  Browning, 
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T  TT^TTT?  AnPTTT?!?  comments  and  criticisms  on 
1^1 1  ll/IvrTL  i  U  XvH/  contemporary  contributions 


Soils  and  Crops  by  Hunt  and  Bur- 
kett.  In  the  preparation  of  this  book, 
the  authors  have  kept  in  mind  the  re- 
quirements and  ability  of  high  school 
pupils.  The  book  is  divided  into  forty- 
eight  chapters;  and  each  chapter  into 
fifteen  paragraphs  which  may  serve  for 
individual  recitations.  In  addition  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text,  many 
practicums  have  been  included  to  sup- 
plement the  recitations.  The  text  cov- 
ers the  elementary  principles  of  soils, 
cultural  practices,  and  plants,  together 
with  short  treatises  on  insects,  diseases 
and  weeds.  541  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  net,  $1.50.  Orange,  Judd  Co., 
New  York. 


Agricultural  Engineering  by  J.  B. 
Davidson,  B.  S.,  M.  E.  This  book,  a 
general  treatise  on  agricultural  engi- 
neering, has  been  prepared  for  high 
school  pupils,  or  for  college  students 
when  only  a  general  course  in  this  work 
is  offered.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
book  are  as  follows:  agricultural  sur- 
veying, drainage,  irrigation,  roads, 
farm  machinery,  farm  motors,  farm 
structures,  farm  sanitation  and  rope 
work.  Necessarily,  the  book  cannot  be 
exhaustive  in  any  particular,  but  rath- 
er treats  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  subject.  554  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  net,  $1.50.  Webb  Publishing 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


King.  This  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the 
principles  underlying  air  requirements 
and  ventilation.  The  first  main  divis- 
ion treats  of  the  air  requirements  of 
animal  tissues ;  the  second  part  of  the 
principles  of  ventilation;  and  the  third 
part  of  the  practices  of  ventilation.  In 
the  last  part  ways  of  securing  the  de- 
sired ventilation  are  suggested  and  al- 
so the  optimum  temperatures  for  dif- 
ferent buildings.  The  book  was  writ- 
ten in  particular  for  the  enlightenment 
of  those  in  whose  care  or  under  whose 
supervision  children  are  to  be  kept.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  F.  H.  King, 
Madison,  Wis.    Price  50  cents. 


Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses 
by  M,.  W.  Harper.  This  book  is  an  at- 
tempt at  arranging  information  useful 
to  the  farmer,  breeders  and  student. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  of  a 
practical  horse  breeder  and  instructor. 
The  book  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  usefulness,  judging  and  alli- 
ed subjects,  early  history,  study  of 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  care  and  man- 
agement of  both  horses  and  mules. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  brood  mare  as  well  as 
that  of  the  colt.  The  book  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  training, 
bitting,  harnessing  and  the  like.  466 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $2.00. 
Orang  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 


Ventilation  for  Dwellings,  Rural 
Schools  and  Stables  by  Prof.  F.  H. 


In  The  Work  of  the  Rural  Schools 
the  authors,  J.  D.  Eggleston  and  Robt. 
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W.  Bruere  are  keenly  alert  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  gravest  problems  which 
our  civilization  has  to  solve  is  that 
which  concerns  rural  life.  Throughout 
the  entire  work  the  slogan  has  been 
that  of  "hitching  up  education  with 
life."  Plainly  and  authoratively  it 
tells  what  has  been  done  and  what  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
Cloth,  net,  $1.00.  Harper  and  Bros., 
New  York. 


Mann's  Agricultural  Bookkeeping- 
Instructor  by  J.  D.  Mann,  is  a  book 
which  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  man- 
ner that  can  be  understood  by  any 
present  day  farmer.  It  is  designed  for 
self  instruction,  containing  116  real 
farm  transactions.  The  book  is  well 
bound  and  has  52  pages  with  the  blank 
book  for  entries.  Cloth,  $1.75.  J.  D. 
Mann,  Galena,  Ohio. 


A  Modern  Arcadia  of  the  Southwest 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  0.  C.  Payne 
in  Farm  and  Ranch,  of  March  14.  It 
is  the  description  of  what  the  author 
terms  an  ideal  small  farm.  The  home 
and  the  barns  are  equipped  with  all 


modern  conveniences.  The  owner,  al- 
though not  able  to  farm  the  land  him- 
self, knew  the  importance  of  securing 
an  educated,  studious  manager.  Just 
such  a  man  was  discovered  in  Mr.  R.  R. 
Walker,  an  Ohio  State  graduate  of  '12. 


Economic  Value  and  Future  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Horse  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Ken- 
tucky Horse  Breeders'  Association. 
This  timely  subject  is  well  handled  by 
its  author,  J.  W.  Camden.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  circular  No.  17  of  Ky.  Agr. 
Ex.  Station,  Lexington,  Ky. 


A  new  bulletin  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  farmers  has  just  been 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "A  System  of 
Farm  Cost  Accounting."  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  572).  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  is  neccessary  to 
understand  the  system  outlined,  and  if 
the  farmer  folloAvs  the  suggestions  he 
Avill  find  them  of  value  in  estimating 
the  profits  or  losses  ^  on  his  business 
every  year.  The  bulletin  may  be  had 
free  on  application  to  the  department. 


THE  BOYS  THAT  RUN  THE  FURROW. 

You  can  write  it  down  as  gospel, 
With  the  flags  of  peace  unfurled; 

The  boys  that  run  the  furrow 
Are  the  boys  that  rule  the  world  1 

It  is  written  on  the  hilltops, 

In  the  fields  where  blossoms  blend; 
Prosperity  is  ending 

Where  the  furrow  has  an  end ! 

The  waving  banners  of  the  fields 
0  'er  the  broad  land  unfurled — 

The  boys  that  run  the  furrow 
Are  the  boys  that  rule  the  world ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 
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rvL^KJ  lyiiy  l  grads  are  doing 


asset  to  the  live  stock  on  his  farm. 

Besides  being  a  practical  farmer,  Mr. 
Dunlap  has  served  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  to  a  great  degree.  He 
was  always  active  in  institute  work  and 
was  on  the  state  lecture  force  for  sever- 
al years.  In  1903  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  and  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  agriculture.  He  was  author 
of  the  commercial  food  stuff s  bill  in 
1904.  In  1906  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
The  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
led  to  his  re-election  in  1908.  After 
serving  the  second  term  he  returned  to 
his  farm  where  he  is  actively  engaged 
in  live  stock  farming. 

Donald  R.  Acklin  entered  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  1904,  and  was  grad- 
ziated  with  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  in  1908.  Imme- 
diately after  his  graduacion  he  return- 
ed to  his  home  at  Perrysburg  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
pure-bred  stock  exclusively.  He  has  fit- 
ted and  shown  at  many  shows  includ- 
ing the  International  Stock  Show, 
Hackneys  and  Shires  and  won  many 
blue  ribbons.  He  has  been  the  judge  of 
many  horse  shows  not  only  in  Ohio 
but  in  other  states  as  well.  At  present 
he  is  developing  a  good  herd  of  York- 
shire swine,  besides  maintaining  a  small 
flock  of  Shropshire  sheep  and  a  few 
Jersey  cattle.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Wood  County  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  is  doing  much  toward  the 
betterment  of  live  stock  conditions  in 
that  county. 

John  C.  McNutt  was  graduated  in 


Renick  W.  Dunlap  entered  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  1891  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1895.  He  was  captain  and  man- 
ager of  the  football  team  in  '95,  and, 
in  addition,  played  in  every  game  of 
the  season  for  four  years. 

After  graduation  he  returned  to  his 
home  farm  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  been  farming  ever  since.  He 
was  the  first  in  that  community  to  use 
commercial  fertilizers  intelligently, 
and,  during  the  first  year  that  he  was 
out  of  college,  he  grew  with  the  aid  of 
fertilizer  as  much  wheat  on  fifty  acres 
as  his  father  did  on  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  with  no  fertilizer.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  build  a  silo,  to  grow  al- 
falfa and  to  use  ensilage  in  the  growing 
and  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  Live  stock 
farming  is  his  hobby.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  about  300  head  of  pure- 
bred Duroc  Jersey  swine  and  is  feeding 
a  large  number  of  cattle  every  year. 
Percheron  horses  also  form  a  valuable 
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1£07  and  spent  the  first  year  after  grad- 
uation at  the  Hartman  Stock  Farm,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  In  1908  he  w.ent  to  NeAv 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  as 
Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry,  was  ad- 
vanced to  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  and  to  Associate 
Professor  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
During  the  summer  of  that  year  he  re- 
signed to  become  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Dairying  at  North  Car- 
olina College  of  Agriculture  which  po- 
sition he  is  holding  at  the  present  time. 
Concerning  the  work  at  that  place  Mr. 
McNutt  says:  "I  found  very  little  to 
work  with  when  I  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina but  fortunately  the  people  were 
interested  in  Animal  Husbandry  so  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  equipped  depart- 
ments in  the  South." 

S.  M.  Salisbury,  '13,  a  member  of  the 
1912  judging  team  is  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  McNutt  at  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  He  is  reported  as 
doing  splendid  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

H.  E.  Allen  was  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  1909.  Imme- 
diately after  graduation  he  was  chosen 
as  Live  Stock  Field  Man  for  The  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist  but  resigned  this  po- 
sition in  September,  1909,  to  become  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va.  In  1910  he  became  In- 
structor in  Animal  Husbandry  at  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and,  in 
1912  was  advanced  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor which  position  he  now  occupies. 

L.  L.  Heller,  '12,  is  in  the  Sheep  and 
Goat  Investigation  work  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  E.  L.  Shaw, 
'02,  is  in  the  same  department  and  both 


have  published  a  number  of  bulletins 
on  sheep  management.  They  are  now 
preparing  a  bulletin  on  the  breeds  of 
sheep.  Mr.  Heller  is  also  working  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  gathering  material  for 
wool  classification.  He  is  attending  the 
Textile  School  of  that  place. 

A.  R.  Moist,  '08,  is  manager  of  Shef- 
field Farm  at  Olendale,  Ohio.  Aside 
from  the  general  routine  of  stock  rais- 
ing he  has  worked  out  a  special  crop 
rotation  of  corn  and  alfalfa.  He  says 
the  fertility  of  the  farm  has  increased 
10%  within  the  last  three  years  by  fol- 
lowing this  method. 
Perry  Van  Ewing,  '11,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  President  Waters  of  Kansas 
State  College,  is  now  Chief  Animal 
Husbandman  at  the  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Station. 

0.  H.  Pollock,  '12,  lives  on  a  farm 
near  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  is  interested 
in  the  breeding  of  Percheron  horses  and 
Shropshire  sheep. 

Georg-e  R.  Rinehart,  '12,  manager  of 
a  large  plantation  at  Keswick,  Va.,  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  George  P.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Rinehart  (nee  Elsie  Leue)  was  the 
only  girl  that  has  ever  taken  the  four- 
year  course  in  Agriculture. 

C.  R.  George,  '12,  is  an  instructor  in 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  University  of 
California.  He  spends  about  three  days 
of  a  week  lecturing  at  Berkley  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  at  the  Experiment 
Farm  at  Davis  in  laboratory  work. 

J.  E.  Clawson,  '08,  is  engaged  in  the 
breeding  of  fanc}"  Shire  horses  near 
Okeana,  Ohio. 

Gilbert  Gusler,  '12,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  at 
Ohio  State. 

E.  0.  Williams,  '13,  is  engaged  in  live 
stock  farming  at  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 
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Secondary  Agriculture 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 


IT  is  remarkable  how  much  cheap  and 
simple  materials,  in  connection  with 
just  a  little  planning  and  labor,  will  do 
in  the  way  of  making  home  and  school 
grounds  more  liveable  and  attractive. 
As  most  people  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  outside  of  the  home, 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  people 
there  will  be  judged  far  more  by  what 
is  seen  outside  of  the  house  than  what 
may  be  within.  The  problem  is  also 
worth  considering  from  the  standpoint 
of  keeping  the  boy  and  girl  interested 
in  the  home.  From  the  mere  standpoint 
of  dollars  and  cents  the  home  surround- 
ings become  important.  Nothing  will 
add  more  to  the  value  of  the  property 
than  neat  well  planned  and  well  cared 
for  grounds.  In  order  to  aid  those  who 
are  desirous  of  doing  some  planting 
about  the  home  and  school  this  spring, 
the  department  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion of  the  Ohio  State  University,  will 
suggest  plans  for  this  work.  If  a  dia- 
gram showing  the  size  of  the  premises, 
location  of  the  house,  other  buildings, 
trees  and  road  accompanies  the  request 
it  will  help  a  great  deal  in  suggesting 
plans  for  planting.  Those  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  these  sugges- 
tions should  write  to  A.  B.  Graham, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


"Of  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  effectiveness  of  agriculture  as 
a  means  of  training  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  it  is  conducted  in  any 


particular  case.  "We  may  expect  to 
find  loose,  inadequate  and  ineffective 
teaching  of  agriculture  as  of  other  sub- 
jects, and  even  more  so  because  the 
subject  is  new  and  the  educational 
methods  are  not  well  worked  out.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  course  in  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege just  as  definite,  organic  and  sound 
as  a  course  in  chemistry,  physics,  Lat- 
in, calculus  or  civics.  Until  this  is  ac- 
complished we  cannot  expect  the  best 
results  from  the  work,  but  this  realiza- 
tion is  coming  more  rapidly  than  many 
of  us  are  aware." — L.  H.  Bailey. 


"That  men  and  women  may  remem- 
ber and  little  children  may  learn  the 
significence  of  the  things  of  nature  in 
this  world  of  Grod's,  I  hereby  designate 
Friday,  April  10,  as  Arbor  Day." 

Let  us  gather  at  our  places  of  study 
and  elsewhere  and  devote  a  few  hours 
to  the  consideration  of  the  trees  and 
plants  and  fiowers  to  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to 
all  other  created  things. 

Let  us  plant  each  shrub  or  tree  to  the 
end  that  life  may  be  promoted  and  hu- 
manity all  the  better  served.  With 
song  and  speech  let  us  proclaim  the 
love  and  beauty  of  the  soil  and  out- 
door world  and  resolve  each  in  his  or 
her  own  way  to  embrace  the  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  his  or  her  environment." 
This  is  in  part  the  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox  in  setting  aside  April  24  as 
Arbor  Day. 
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SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE  EXHIBIT. 

An  agricnlture  exhibit  may  consist  of 
the  regular  class  work  in  nature  study 
and  agriculture  displayed  for  public 
inspection.  Its  object  is  to  create  more 
interest  in  the  pupils  for  the  things  in 
which  they  will  be  directly  concerned 
after  leaving  school.  The  best  time  to 
hold  such  an  exhibit  is  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the 
entii^e  school  year  may  be  shown.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  begin  early  to  arrange 


the  seeds  to  small  white  cards  and  la- 
bel them.  Another  way  is  to  place 
them  in  small  bottles  Avhich  cost  about 
one  cent  each.  In  either  case  they 
should  be  fastened  to  a  large  card 
board  about  three  feet  square  in  order 
that  it  may  be  hung  up. 

Other  grades  may  gather  cocoons  of 
insects  and  prepare  a  glass  covered 
box  in  which  to  watch  them  develop. 
The  girls  may  take  special  part  in  il- 
lustrating some  of  the  common  prin- 


IXTELLIGEXT    IXTEEEST  IX  AGEICULTUEE    IS    X^ECESSAEY    TO  SUCCESSFUL 

TEACHIXG. 


the  school  work  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  appear  best.  The  work  must  be 
weU  arranged  and  be  put  up  in  good 
form  in  order  to  leave  the  right  im- 
pression on  the  visitors. 

The  work  of  all  classes  above  the 
second  grade  should  be  included.  AYhile 
it  may  seem  a  little  difficult  to  provide 
work  for  the  lower  grades  for  such  an 
occasion,  yet  it  can  be  done  successful- 
ly. They  can  obtain  samples  of  the 
common  garden  seeds  and  be  able  to 
identify  and  group  them.  An  inexpen- 
sive way  of  arranging  these  is  to  glue 


siples  of  plant  propagation  by  their 
work  with  flowers.  Drawing  up  com- 
plete plans  for  a  home  garden  is  a  good 
exercise  and  quite  practical.  Many 
girls  like  to  show  their  ability  in  pre- 
paring their  final  products  of  all  agri- 
cultural work ;  namely,  cooking.  A 
baking  contest  is  always  interesting. 
In  most  cases  this  work  is  done  at 
home. 

In  the  upper  grades  geography  may 
even  be  included  in  the  form  of  maps 
showing  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  various  states.    This  map  should 
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be  on  stiff  white  paper  at  least  eigh- 
teen by  twenty-four  inches  in  size.  The 
states  are  drawn  in  ink  but  are  not 
named.  In  each  state  is  placed  by 
means  of  glue,  a  representative  of  its 
products  as  coal,  lead,  tobacco,  copper 
and  the  various  grains.  Lumber  is  rep- 
resented by  small  pieces  of  wood  cut  in 
the  shape  of  logs,  fruits  by  the  seed  or 
a  piece  of  the  peal,  and  animals  by 
small  pictures  cut  from  papers.  Four 
pieces  of  wood  fastened  to  the  back 
in  the  form  of  a  frame  will  make  it 
easy  to  hang  up.  A  relief  map  showing 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  drainage 
may  be  made  with  a  paste  of  salt,  flour 
and  water  on  a  board.  The  end  of  a 
store  box,  painted  blue  to  represent 
the  sea,  does  very  well.  On  this  draw 
with  a  pencil  the  outline  of  the  map  and 
spread  the  paste  to  the  edge  of  the  lines. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  knife  work  in  the 
highland  and  the  lowland  with  rivers 
and  mountains  and  set  aside  to  harden. 
In  making  the  paste  mix  two  parts  by 
volume  of  salt  with  one  of  flour  and 
then  add  one  of  water. 

Experiments  with  soil  can  be  shown 
illustrating  capillarity,  drainage  and 
aeration  with  chalk  boxes.  The  seed 
corn  tester  will  show  the  skill  of  the 
boys  in  the  use  of  tools  and  will  prove 
a  great  lesson  in  the  testing  of  seed  if 
it  is  shown  in  operation.  A  class  sepa- 
rating and  naming  various  kinds  of  clo- 
ver seeds  or  others  brings  out  a  point 
about  which  most  people  desire  to 
know.  Trees  are  represented  by  label- 
ing pressed  leaves  or  by  pieces  of  wood 
or  bark. 

Prizes  are  sometimes  given  by  people 
of  the  community  to  the  pupil  having 
the  best  thing  or  group  of  things  in 
each  grade  or  by  some  other  arrange- 
ments suited  to  the  circumstances. 
These  prizes  consist  of  money,  books, 


subscriptions  to  papers  and  articles 
given  by  merchants. 

The  results  of  such  an  exhibit  are 
that  the  people  of  the  community  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  school.  The  pupils  are 
stimulated  to  more  efficient  work.  The 
whole  school  sentiment  is  improved 
and  the  school  work  is  carried  on  more 
systematically. 

C.  E.  Wylie,  '15. 


Animal  Husbandry  is  a  subject  that 
should  interest  every  boy  in  school— 
whether  in  high  school  or  in  the  rural 
school.  It  should  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  rural  school  for 
here  the  pupils  have  the  possibility  of 
practical  observation  every  day.  In 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  we 
can  approach  it  from  two  different 
standpoints,  the  technical  and  the  cul- 
tural sense.  Many  are  apt  to  regard 
animal  husbandry  as  purely  technical 
and  lose  sight  of  the  cultural  side. 
We  should  not  forget  that  there  is  no 
better  way  to  develop  reasoning  pow- 
er and  to  stimulate  keen  observation 
than  by  teaching  agriculture  and  its 
sidelines  such  as  animal  husbandry.  If 
our  high  schools  would  regard  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  from  the  cult- 
ural side  it  would  undoubtedly  receive 
more  attention  concerning  its  position 
in  their  curriculum.  Time  and  space 
do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  subject,  therefore,  we  shall  only 
suggest  those  points  upon  which  the 
teacher  can  enlarge. 

In  the  study  of  animal  husbandry  a 
classification  should  be  adopted.  In 
this  manner  we  can  divide  cattle  into 
two  classes  or  types — the  dairy  type 
and  the  beef  type.  Each  of  these  types 
has  certain  characteristics.  Thus,  the 
dairy  cow  presents  a  wedge  shaped 
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appearance  from  behind,  from  the  side 
and  from  above.  The  ndder  should  be 
wide  and  full,  extending  well  forward 
and  high  up  between  the  thighs.  The 
different  breeds  under  this  class  are : 
the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian,  Dutch  Belted,  and 
Brown  Swiss. 

The  beef  type  should  not  be  angular 
like  the  dairy  type  but,  instead,  be  well 
rounded  and  compact.  The  back  is 
broad.  The  general  shape  is  blocky. 
The  beef  breeds  are :  the  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Polled  Durhams,  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Galloways. 

Classifications  of  similar  nature  can 
be  used  for  all  live  stock.  Horses  may 
be  classed  as  draft  horses,  roadster 
breeds,  coach  horses,  and  ponies.  Sheep 
can  be  classified  as  fine-wool  breeds, 
medium-wool  breeds  and  long-wool 
breeds.  Hogs  may  be  divided  into  the 
lard  and  bacon  types. 

Such  classification  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  for  it  enables  the  pu- 
pil to  work  on  a  definite  basis.  The  use 
of  text  books  on  this  subject  will  be 
especially  valuable  for  reference  and 
particular  discussions  as  to  the  home 
and  origin  of  live  stock. 


BIRD  STUDY. 

The  teacher  who  takes  up  the  study 
of  birds  should  have  a  definite  plan  to 
follow.  Furthermore  the  teacher  must 
be  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  and  not 
merely  present  the  study  for  pastime. 
Talking  and  reading  about  the  differ- 
ent birds  will  not  suffice.  The  pupils 
should  be  given  the  facts  to  develop 
so  that  they  can  observe  and  make  the 
desired  data.  The  following  is  a  form 
of  analysis  given  by  the  Bird  Manual 
of  West  Virginia  Extension  College. 

(1)  Recognition,  (2)  arrival,  (3) 
home,  (4)   eggs.  (5)  young  bird,  (a) 


how  fed,  (b)  clothed,  (c)  flight,  (d) 
education,  (7)  food,  (8)  migration,  (a) 
when?  (b)  where f  (c)  why?  (d)  do  all 
go?  (e)  how  they  travel,  (g)  rate,  (h) 
winter  home,  (9)  affection,  (10)  intel- 
ligence, (11)  body,  (a)  temperature, 
(b)  covering,  (c)  how  adapted  to  flight, 
(d)  head,  (e)  feet,  (12)  birds  our 
friends,  (13)  how  to  attract  birds. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  make 
friends  with  the  birds  and  to  regard 
them  with  no  prejudiced  motives.  This 
may  be  accomplished  probabh^  by  teach- 
ing the  importance  of  birds  to  the  farm- 
er. A  quail  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$19.88  for  the  cut  worms  which  he  de- 
stroys in  a  year.  The  Meadowlark  ob- 
tains 90%  of  his  food  from  insects.  Is 
he  beneficial?  It  has  been  found  that 
85  different  weed  seeds  make  up  one 
bird's  range  of  food.  Think  of  1,000 
rag-weed  seeds  in  one  bird's  crop.  A 
bird  at  Pine  Brook,  N.  J,,  was  found  to 
have  5,000  seeds  of  fox-tail  in  its  crop, 
and,  another  at  Kincade,  Ga..  had  eat- 
en about  10,000  pig-weed  seeds.  Such 
facts  will  appeal  to  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil  and  will  stay  with  them. 

Birds  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
homes  near  the  school  building,  and 
boxes  can  easily  be  provided  for  the 
purpose.  ]Many  of  the  song  birds  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  safe  place  to  carry 
on  their  activities ;  so  any  artificial  pro- 
vision will  help  them  greatly.  Blue- 
birds and  wrens  respond  most  quickly 
and  will  even  rest  in  a  box  that  is 
placed  within  a  few  feet  of  a  window. 
Sparrows  are  often  a  serious  pest  to 
song  birds  since  they  take  possession 
of  the  boxes  and  drive  the  present  oc- 
cupants away.  This  can  be  overcome 
by  hanging  the  box  on  a  wire  or  vine 
which  allows  the  box  to  move  freely. 
Sparrows  will  rest  only  in  stationary 
places. 
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Athletics  at  Ohio  State 


OHIO  STATE  has  just  reason  to  be 
proud  of  lier  athletic  record  made  so 
far  during  the  first  year  in  the  Western 
Conference.  In  the  three  conference 
football  games  played,  Indiana  won  the 
first  7-6  a  game  in  which  luck  played  an 
important  part.  The  strong  AYisconsin 
eleven  was  held  to  a  12-0  score  and,  in 
the  last  game  of  the  season,  Ohio  came 
back  strong  by  defeating  Northwestern 
58-0. 

Then  on  November  22nd,  Ohio's  cross 
country  team  finished  third  in  the 
Western  Conference  run  which  was 
held  on  the  Ohio  course.  Wisconsin 
finished  first  and  Illinois  second.  Thir- 
teen teams  made  up  of  the  best  runners 
in  the  middle  west  competed  in  this 
event. 

In  basketball  the  Conference  babies 
finished  second  with  Wisconsin  first, 
winning  5  out  of  the  6  games  played. 
Chicago  was  the  only  Conference  team 
to  defeat  the  Ohio  basket  tossers.  State 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference, however,  suffering  two  defeats 
at  Oberlin's  hands  and  one  in  a  loosely 
played  game  with  Ohio  AYesleyan.  The 
strong  Dennison  five,  Ohio  Conference 
champions  and  undefeated  for  three 
years,  met  their  Waterloo  in  the  Ohio 
gym  and  were  outplayed  in  a  hard 
fought  gam.e,  to  the  tune  of  27-22.  They 
afterwards  defeated  Oberlin  on  their 
own  floor  making  them  Ohio  Champi- 
ons. 

Due  to  the  encouragement  o'f  the 
Athletic  department  and  especially 
Jack  Wilce,  much  interest  has  been 
shoAvn  in  the  intramural  sports  this 
vear.      Some    verv    good  basketball 


games  were  played  by  the  different  col- 
lege teams.  The  strong  "Ag. quintet 
came  through  their  schedule  without 
a  defeat,  winning  the  pennant  in  the 
Sextet  league  and  then  downing  the 
Chemicals,  Electricals  and  "Horts."'  in 
three  successive  games,  took  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  University. 

Saturday,  March  28,  the  big  Inter- 
mural  meet  was  staged  in  Avhich  the 
''Ags."  were  also  victors,  making  29 
points,  12  points  over  their  nearest 
competitors,  the  Civil  Engineers.  They 
were  awarded  two  bronze  shields  one 
for  basketball  and  one  for  the  track 
meet.  These  will  be  hung  in  an  appro- 
priate place  in  Townshend  Hall  and  the 
names  inscribed  on  the  bronze  plaques. 
The  members  of  the  basketball  team  will 
be  awarded  jerseys. 

The  Scarlet  and  Gray  runners  showed 
rather  poor  form  at  the  indoor  track 
meet  held  at  the  Northwestern  gym  on 
March  21  and  only  secured  If  points, 
finishing  in  the  sixth  place.  Illinois 
won  the  meet  with  AVisconsin  second 
and  Chicago  third.  Much  better  results 
are  expected  at  some  of  the  future  meets 
to  be  held  this  spring. 

Outdoor  baseball  practice  has  begun 
in  earnest  and  on  afternoons  when  the 
weather  is  fit,  Coach  St.  John  can  be 
seen  out  on  the  diamond  getting  the 
team  ready  for  the  first  college  game 
which  will  be  with  Indiana,  April  13. 
A  long  series  of  games  has  been  sched- 
uled, 19  in  all,  6  of  them  oeing  with 
Western  Conference  teams.  Prospcu-ts 
are  bright  for  a  good  nine  this  year. 
Several  Ag  men  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  final  lineup. 
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April  News  Notes 


WITH  THE  FACULTY. 

President  Thompson  has  completed 
his  three  weeks '  vacation  and  has  again 
assumed  his  duties.  During  his  vaca- 
tion he  visited  various  cities  of  Virginia 
and  also  went  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  director  of  the 
course  on  journalism,  will  leave  the 
university  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  to  become  dean  of  Western  Re- 
serve School  of  Journalism  at  Cleve- 
land. This  school  is  endowed  by  Dan 
R.  Hanna,  owner  of  the  Cleveland  Lead- 
er and  News,  and  will  be  open  only  to 
graduate  students. 

Dean  W.  W.  Boyd  of  the  college  of 
education  will  leave  Ohio  State  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Western  College 
for  Women  at  Oxford. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Eamsower  was  unable  to 
meet  his  classes  from  March  9  to  23,  be- 
cause of  sickness.  Prof.  McCall  had 
his  classes. 

Prof.  Alfred  Vivian  recently  address- 
ed the  Kenilworth  club  at  Chicago  on 
the  subject,  "With  Kim  Through  In- 
dia." The  address  was  taken  from 
Prof.  Vivian's  trip  abroad  last  year. 
He  also  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  at 
the  university  grange  March  25  on 
"The  Philippines." 

Prof.  0.  S.  Plumb  in  a  recent  letter 
to  "The  Student"  told  of  his  trips 


through  southern  Europe.  He  was  at 
Canner,  Italy,  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  letter,  the  first  week  of  March. 

Prof.  Kays  addressed  a  meeting  of 
farmers  at  Perrysburg  on  Draft  Horses. 
Professors  Hislop,  Gusler,  Erf  and  Kays 
have  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  at 
a  small  school  just  north  of  the  univer- 
sity farm. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  of  the  Extension 
Department  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Agricultural  Commission  on  a  commit- 
tee to  arrange  for  state  exhibits  at 
county  fairs.  On  the  committe  with 
him  are  N.  E.  Shaw,  state  inspector  of 
orchards  and  nurseries ;  D.  W.  Gale- 
house  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
and  H.  S.  Mesloh  of  the  dairy  and  food 
division. 

Prof.  Erf  is  giving  four  special  lect- 
ures on  dairy  management  to  students 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject.  A 
lecture  is  given  on  Thursday  evening  of 
each  week. 

W.  H.  Palmer  of  the  extension  de- 
partment has  been  engaged  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  the  various  counties  in 
animal  husbandry.  This  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  county  judg- 
ing contests  which  will  be  held  this  fall. 

M.  A.  Bachtell  of  the  extension  de- 
partment is  starting  variety  tests  of 
corn  for  some  of  the  farmers  of  north- 
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ern  Ohio.  These  tests  deal  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  crop  adaptation 
in  that  section.  Fertilizer  tests  of  the 
same  plots  will  probably  follow. 

R.  B.  Cruikshank  of  the  department 
of  Horticnltnre  is  giving  pruning  and 
spraying  demonstrations  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the  employes 
of  the  New  Wooster  Preserving  Co., 
Prof.  Montgomery  outlined  the  com- 
mercial importance  and  the  need  of  the 
canning  business. 

Prof.  Davis  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment addressed  a  meeting  at  Dela- 
ware for  the  promotion  of  city  beauti- 
fication.  He  spoke  on  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Dean  Price  read  a  paper  on  the  pro- 
posed rural  credit  legislation  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  Economic  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago,  April  14-15. 


OUR  STUDENT  ASSISTANTS. 

C.  B.  Harpster  has  charge  of  the 
grading  of  papers  in  Rural  Economics. 

H.  C.  Bumgardner  is  an  assistant  in 
the  freshman  classes  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

B.  E.  Pontius  assists  in  the  laborato- 
ry Avork  in  Farm  Machinery. 

J.  P.  Hershberger  and  D.  W.  Griffin 
are  assistants  in  the  Soils  laboratorj^ 
Griffin  also  aids  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

Those  in  the  dairying  departm.ent  are 
E.  A.  Baumiller,  A.  L.  Shebanek,  L.  H. 
Burgwald,  F.  L.  Bowser  and  G.  D.  Nor- 
ton. Their  work  consists  partly  in  the 
testing  of  composite  samples  sent  in  by 
those  conducting  tests  for  the  Advanc- 
ed Registry. 

C.  L.  Long,  '13,  has  charg,e  of  some  of 
the  classes  in  Horticulture. 

Lectures  in  bread  making  and  home 
decoration  have  been  given  in  public 
schools  by  a  number  of  the  students  of 


Home  Economics.  Among  these  are : 
Laura  Anderson,  Mary  Betz,  Treva 
Kauffman,  Maud  Okey  and  Helen 
Scott.  These  lectures  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  extension  department  and 
will  continue  until  April  15. 

The  students  in  the  Zoology  and 
Entomology  lab  are :  W.  A  Price,  V.  R. 
Haber,  AYm.  Bauchmiller  and  G.  B. 
Sawyer. 

B.  A.  Williams  is  planning  to  direct 
some  of  the  boys'  judging  contests  at 
the  count}"  fairs  this  fall  and  to  give 
lessons  in  stock  judging  in  these  coun- 
ties this  spring.  C.  L.  Burkholder  will 
also  be  sent  out  by  the  extension  depart- 
ment to  give  demonstrations  in  spray- 
ing and  pruning  fruit  trees. 


The  annual  Townshend-Athenean  de- 
bate will  be  held  in  the  chapel  sometime 
this  month.  Townshend  will  debate  the 
negative  of  the  subject:  "Resolved, 
That  all  coast-wise  vessels  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  exempt  from  toll."  Those  rep- 
resenting Towshend  are  W.  1.  McCann, 
D.  P.  Evans  and  L.  D.  Campbell.  This 
year  a  precedent  is  to  be  established  in 
rewarding  the  debaters  and  other  mem- 
bers who  bring  credit  to  the  society. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  the  honorary 
pin  will  be  given  to  such  members.  The 
gold  pin  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  wreath 
with  a  large  "T"  in  the  center. 


New  improvements  have  come  to 
Townshend  Hall  in  the  form  of  new 
lights  and  painting  of  all  the  walls.  All 
the  rooms  and  halls  on  both  floors  and 
the  basement  have  been  covered  in 
white  with  olive  green  at  the  base  of  the 
walls.  Five  gilded  chains  hang  from 
the  ceiling  in  Townshend  Literary 
room  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  a  large 
frosted  shade  with  a  Mazda  light. 
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Jeffersonian  Literary  Society  has 
made  its  initial  bow  into  the  university 
for  the  pnipose  of  arousing  greater  lit- 
erary spirit.  The  promoters  of  the  new 
society  think  there  is  room  and  need 
for  the  organization.  It  is  to  be  co- 
educational. 


T.  N.  Carver,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  the  annual  Ag.  ban- 
quet to  be  held  at  the  Ohio  Union,  April 
17th.  The  .entire  program  has  not  been 
completed  as  yet,  but  there  will  also 
be  other  prominent  speakers.  T.  G. 
Phillips  has  charge  of  the  affair  and  as- 
sures a  good  time  to  all. 


Arbor  Day  material  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Extension  Department  which 
will  be  sent  to  all  newspapers  of  Ohio 
and  other  states.  The  sheet  is  the 
same  size  as  the  county  newspapers  and 
will  be  folded  in  with  them.  Profess- 
ors Lazenby,  Graham  and  Davis  are  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  sheet. 


An  appropriation  of  $1,500  has  been 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Commission 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  mid-winter 
fair  which  will  combine  the  Ohio  Dairy 
Show,  Ohio  Apple  Show  and  Ohio  Corn 
Show.  The  fair  will  be  held  at  the 
State  Pair  grounds. 


This  year  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion is  to  have  exhibits  given  by  the 
agricultural  college,  the  experiment 
station,  the  dairy  and  food  commission 
and  the  nursery  and  orchard  inspec- 
tion departments  at  the  county  fairs. 
Each  of  these  departments  is  to  arrange 
two  or  more  sets  of  exhibits  making  a 
total  of  nine  or  ten  but  no  two  ex- 
hibits are  to  appear  at  the  same  fair. 


course  in  agriculture  to  each  county  in 
the  state  has  been  considered  by  the 
agricultural  commission.  This  scholor- 
ship  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  winne;r  in 
the  agricultural  contests  carried  on  in 
the  county.  There  is  no  specified  kind 
of  contest  but  it  may  be  a  corn,  wheat, 
or  apple  growing  contest. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed 
with  the  Akron,  German- Wallace  and 
Antioch  Colleges  and  the  Capital  Uni- 
versity, in  co-operation  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  fo;r  the  giving  of 
an  arts-agricultural  course.  The  first 
three  years  are  to  be  spent  at  the 
smaller  college  in  the  study  of  arts 
subjects  and  the  last  two  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  The  B.  A.  degree 
Avill  be  confirmed  by  the  home  institu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  and 
the  B.  Sci.  degree  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  the  clos.e  of  the  fifth  year. 


Country  Church  Week  will  be  ob- 
served at  the  university  during  the 
week  of  Aug.  10  to  14.  It  will  be  a 
week  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
rural  church  and  its  relation  to  the 
country  community.  Some  of  the  best 
authorities  from  other  states  will  speak. 


That  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are 
not  tending  to  educate  the  boys  away 
from  the  farm  is  shown  by  a  census  re- 
cently taken  at  the  university.  Of  the 
men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  the  last  six  years, 
38  per  cent  are  actually  on  the  farm, 
while  71  per  cent  of  the  remainder  ex- 
pect to  return  there.  The  census  also 
shows  many  profitable  inducements  in 
other  lines  of  service.  Many  of  these 
graduates  receive  salaries  of  $1,200  to 
$1,500  a  year  from  the  start. 


A    scholarship    for    the  three-year 


Advancement  for  farm  boys  of  the 
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state  is  being  promoted  by  county  fair 
boards  in  arranging  to  bold  hoj's  live- 
stock judging  contests  at  their  exhibi- 
tions next  fall.  Liberal  prizes  will  be 
offered  and,  furthermore,  the  boys  will 
be  trained  in  stock  judging  by  instruc- 
tors from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
who  will  also  direct  the  contests  in  the 
fall. 


*' '  Travels  in  the  Philippines ' '  was  the 
subject  of  the  address  of  Prof.  Vivian 
before  the  University  Grrange,  March 
25.  This  meeting  was  an  open  one  and 
was  the  most  successful  of  the  year. 
The  .election  of  officers  for  next  year 
resulted  in  the  following :  Master, 
Prof.  L.  M.  Montgomery;  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Head,  '15 ;  Lecturer,  V.  C.  Smith ; 
Chaplain,  Prof.  Cunningham;  Treas- 
urer, R.  B.  Stoltz. 


Sixteen  men  took  the  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  advanced  registry  testing 
in  the  state  on  March  25  and  all  passed 
successfully.  During  the  past  year  50 
to  60  men  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work. 


Placing  all  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  Agricul- 
tural college  rather  than  under  that  of 
the  agricultural  commission  was  one  of 
the  plans  advocated  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  Ohio  State  Alumni  at  the 
Ohio  Union  on  March  28.  Many  other 
plans  for  a  greater  Ohio  State  were  also 
discussed  at  the  gathering.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  similar  conference  at  the 
university  next  year. 


The  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  con- 
ceded to  be  the  model  fair  grounds  of 
the  country,  will  probably  be  taken  as 


the  pattern  for  the  proposed  million 
dollar  fair  grounds  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
W.  J.  Stewart,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
proposed  fair  grounds,  visited  Ohio  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  our  plan  that 
he  will  recommend  that  it  be  followed 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Fifteen  hundred  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  about  $170  an  acre 
for  the  new  penitentiary  site  near  Lon- 
don, in  Madison  County.  Buildings  to 
cost  three  million  dollars  will  be  built 
upon  the  ground,  and  will  be  put  up 
mostly  by  convict  labor.  P.  C.  Herron, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  farm. 


Scholarships  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege have  been  advocated  for  the  win- 
ners in  the  corn  contests  of  the  state. 
Tuscarawas  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty has  taken  up  the  plan  and  it  will  be 
followed  next  year.  It  is  thought  that 
such  a  prize  will  have  a  more  lasting  ef- 
fect than  a  trip  to  the  national  capitol. 


Pruning  and  spraying  demonstrations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection 
were  held  from  March  16  to  21,  inclu- 
sive, in  thirteen  counties  of  the  state. 
This  policy  was  advocated  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  compelling  all  own- 
ers of  orchards  to  spray  their  trees. 


During  the  summer  of  this  year  a 
large  brood  of  the  Cicada  or  ''seven- 
teen-year locust"  will  appear  in  all  the 
eastern  counties  of  Ohio  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  bordering  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  Much  damage  is  always 
done  by  these  insects,  especially  to 
young  fruit  trees. 
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Our  yards,  our  school  house 
yards,  and  the  resting"  place  of  our  ^ 
dead,  should  not  be  neglected,  but 
should  be  adorned  with  Nature's 
own  beauties — the  trees. — Emma 
Bates.  : : 


HORTICULTURE  NOTES. 

The  demand  for  men  skilled  in  prun- 
ing and  spraying  practices  in  this  lo- 
cality has  lately  exceeded  the  supply. 
During  the  recent  spring  vacation  over 
forty  students  of  horticulture  were  em- 
ployed in  orchard  work  throughout  this 
vicinity.  Many  other  students  made 
the  most  of  the  spring  recess  by  over- 
hauling the  orchards  at  home. 


Work  in  the  university  gardens  and 
orchards  is  progressing  rapidly.  The 
continued  cold  weather  during  March 
has  put  the  department  behind  in  their 
pruning  and  spraying  operations,  but 
students  and  workmen  are  now  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  fine  April  weather. 


To  study  the  commercial  side  of  Ohio 
vegetable  gardening,  the  annual  Gar- 
den Inspection  Trip  has  been  arranged 
by  Prof.  Montgomery  for  the  1st  of 
May.  Most  of  the  larger  gardening 
concerns  of  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Ash- 
tabula will  be  visited  by  the  students 
this  year.  Many  men  have  already 
signed  up  for  the  trip. 


The  old  cedar  wind-break,  which 
served  such  a  term  of  usefulness  to  the 
west  of  the  university  gardens,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Because  the  trees 
were  growing  too  high  to  be  longer  use- 
ful and  rapidly  dying  out,  it  was 
-thought  best  to  remove  the  entire  row. 


A  CHAMPION  SHEOPSHIEE  EWE. 

—Courtesy  R.  &  W.  Postle. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  NOTES. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Bohannan  addressed  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Saddle  and  Sir- 
loin Club  and  spoke  on  "Saddle 
Horses."  He  pictured  some  of  the  ear- 
ly noted  saddle  horses  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breed,  but  dealt  mainly  on 
the  uncertainty  of  the  breeding  of  this 
class  of  horses.  "It  is  about  five  thou- 
sand times  as  hard  to  breed  a  saddle 
horse  as  a  trotting  horse  because  of  the 
distinctive  gaits  and  the  desired  con- 
f oirmation, ' '  said  Prof.  Bohannan.  Dean 
White,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  also 
spoke. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Plumb,  written 
from  Italy,  was  read  to  the  club,  de- 
scribing some  of  his  travels  and  obser- 
vations in  European  countries. 

Seven  new  men  were  received  into 
the  club  at  this  meeting.  Further  plans 
for  the  horse  show  were  presented  for 
discussion.  This  is  the  greatest  annual 
feature  of  the  club 's  work  and  has  been 
the  means  of  making  the  influence  of 
the  club  felt  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
city  as  well. 


Present  plans  outlined  for  the  third 
annual  horse  show  on  the  campus.  May 
9th,  point  to  a  greater  and  more  at- 
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tractive  show  than  has  ever  been  held 
before.  As  Prof.  Bohannan  said,  "This 
is  the  greatest  show  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  and  those  who  have  seen 
the  former  shows  will  agree  with  this 
statement.  The  co-operation  of  the 
owners  of  saddle  and  trotting  horses 
down-town  is  assured.  They  have  ex- 
i:'ressed  an  appreciation  of  the  show  in 
former  years  by  their  entries  and  their 
attendance.  Comittees  are  now  at  work 
in  getting  everything  ready  for  this 
event. 


"Watch  fobs  for  the  members  of  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  who  were  on 
the  judging  teams  this  year  will  be 
completed  by  the  Easter  vacation. 
These  fobs  are  of  gold  and  have  upon 
them  four  animal  heads  with  the  Ohio 
State  seal  in  a  large  '^0." 


According  to  a  plan  of  Prof.  Jacoby, 
water  fowls  may  be  placed  on  Mirror 
Lake  during  the  summer.  The  poultry 
department  at  present  has  many  varie- 
ties of  ducks  and  geese  and  it  is 
thought  that  their  presence  on  the  lake 


will  add  beauty  to  the  campus  and  in- 
terest in  the  department.  The  plan  is 
being  considered  by  the  university  au- 
thorities. 


Some  recent  additions  to  the  univer- 
sity swine  herd  have  been  made.  A 
registered  Berkshire  sow,  sired  by  Pre- 
mier Masterpiece  III.,  was  purchased 
from  Sheffield  Farm  at  Glendale,  Ohio. 
A  much  appreciated  gift  in  the  form  of 
two  small,  .registered  Chester  White 
pigs  has  been  received  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  generous  party  is  Chas.  An- 
derson, of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


Contestants  with  hand  shears  and 
with  hand  and  power  shearing  machines 
will  compete  with  each  other  at  the  an- 
nual sheep  shearing  contest  to  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Kays  at 
the  Judging  Pavilion,  April  16.  There 
will  be  six  classes,  but  all  arrangements 
have  not  been  completed.  J.  W.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
and  H.  E.  Allen,  of  Purdue  University, 
have  been  asked  to  act  as  judges. 


GOD  GIVE  US  MEN 

God  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing 
hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor ;  men  who  will  not  lie ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  dam  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking ; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking! 

—J.  G.  Holland. 
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Anniversary 
Number 

T^HE  June  issue  will  complete  the 
^  twentieth  volume  of  The  Student. 
It  will  contain  short  articles  from  the 
former  editors  and  business  managers. 
This  is  your  chance,  old  grad,  to  live 
over  again  your  campus  days.  Write 
and  tell  us  what  you  are  doing,  or  what 
some  of  your  classmates  are  doing. 
Reciprocate;  give  the  other  fellow  a 
chance  to  read  the  same  kind  of  news 
that  you  like  to  get  yourself.  Boost 
the  Twentieth  Anniversary  Number. 


SnTaV  VaiiT  TTf»f»G  P^SItIv  -^^y  tinie  this  winter  and  early  sprtng  wnen  the 
kjpxo-j  x\^UJ.  XXCCO  J^ariJ  temperature  is  not  below  40°  F.  you  can  spray  with 
"SCALECIDE"  and  kill  the  scale,  eggs  andlarvaeof  insects  wintering  ontrees,  as  well  as  spores 
of  fungi  that  can  be  reached  by  a  winter  spray.  Prepare  now  for  a  good  fruit  crop  next  season. 
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SCALECIDE" 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 
will  absolutely  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without 
injury  to  the  trees.  It  costs  less  to  spray  an  orchard  with  "Scalecide"  than  with  Lime-Sulfur— 
and  you  secure  better  results.  We  back  up  this  claim.  Write  today  for  free  booklets— 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  and  "Spraying  SimpliHed". 

Write  to  our  Service  Department  for  orchard  supplies  at  money-savingf  prices. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for 
Vreeland's  "ELECTRO"  Spray  Chemicals 

and  "Electro"  Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder  (33^)  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  in  strength 
.or  texture.   Avoid  imitations.    B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  15,  50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


IMoase  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving:  these  firma  our  trade,  but  by 
tmosting  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ought  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1913-1914. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

"Will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows : 
NEIE  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:    Auto  4431;  Main  6189. 
Wednesday   Evening,    April   22nd,    7:30    O'Clock — In    the  Waltz. 
Two-Step.  Tango.  Hesitation,  etc.    Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of 
10  lessons.  .S4.00 :  Ladies,  .$.3.00.    Tuition  can  be  paid  Sl.OO  per  week 
until  paid. 

^^^^^^^  Friday  Evening,  April  24th,   7:30  O'Clock— In  the  Tango.  Hesi- 

tation. Half  and  Half.  Maxixe.  including  dips  and  turns.  50  cents 
a  lesson. 

/i'^' ^  ¥ ffMWJ^Wi  HIGH  STREET  ACADEMY, 

^U' Jl  lumSXijl^!^  199%  S-  High  St.    Phones:   Auto  3456;  Main  5877. 

vjtM^^P  Reception  nights  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

^^^""^^  OAK  STREET  ACADEMY, 

Dance  Correctly.  ^  ^  T^'Sr^^ii  ^^"^i*"  .V^^: 

Tango.   Hesitation.   Half  and   Half  and  Maxixe.   Matinee  Class 
Friday  afternoon.  2:30  o'clock. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  GO 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  GO 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons  -   5  00 

The  Boston  taught  by  private  instruction. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step.  Three-Step.  Columbus  Minuet  and  Rye- Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 

NEIL  AVE.  PAVILION — Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Poplar  Ave.  and  Goodale  St. — Fri- 
day nights.  Pavilion  plan.  Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Club 
Dances,  Eraternity  Hops,  etc. 


BROSMER'S 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 
We  Do  Catering. 

HIGH  ST.,  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVENUE 


Student's  Headquarters 


Come  in  and  get  acquainted. 

For  University  Information  ask 
''Frosty." 


Kiler-Walters  Drug  Co. 

nth  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 


Soft  Cuff  Shirts  for  Summer  $1  to  $4 


1587  NORTH  HIGH. 
0pp.  E.  Eleventli  Ave. 


575  NORTH  HIGH 
At  Goodale. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  wben  writing  advertisers 
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~  IT'S  hard  for  us  not  to  seem  overenthusiastic  about 
^       ^  our  very  remarkable  display  of  Spring  Woolens. 

You'll  find  the  greatest  lot  of  smart  styles  ever  brought 
=  together. 

J      We  get  some  of  our  enthusiasm  from  the  men  them- 
selves who  throng  our  store  daily. 

~       Everybody's  delighted  with  the  lively  new  models  and 
styles  we're  showing. 

THE  HOME  OF  EVERYTHING 
_|  THAT'S  GOOD  IN  TAILORING 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 
$18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

Jack  Earl  Ben  Williams 

MEET  ME  AT  THE 

Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 
1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

^hen  writing  rcivertisers 


I  g  g  I  I  g  i  I  I  i  l"l  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  E  i  i 

MARZETTI 

I  Restaurant  \ 

1548  N.  HIGH  ST. 

Headquarters  for  "Ohio  State"  Boys. 

STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH 
POOL. 


PlGjise  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAl 
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ORR-KIEFER 


199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


C0LVM5V6, 


Artistic  Photography 

''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds — RIGHT 


''Never  put  off  'till  tomorrow,  the  shirt  you  should  change  today." 

Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing,  Tailoring 

''THE  STUDENT  LAUNDEY"  caters  to  the  STUDENT  trade  at  low  prices. 

Citz.  8925  North  2832  '■ 


LOOK  FOR 

THIS  SIGN 


1534-N-HICH 


NINTH  AVE. 

AND  HIGH. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


The  McDonald:: 
Hardware  Co.  ii 

FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 

AVe  are  always  pleased  to  do  business 
with  O.  S.  U.  boys. 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO 


Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  0. 


The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 
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Announcing 
The  New  Typewriter 


OLIVER  No.  7 


THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

WE  ANNOUNCE  AN  AMAZING  MODEL— The  OLIVER  No.  7— a  typewriter  of 
superexcellence,  with  automatic  devices  aad  refinements  that  mark  the  zenith  of 
typewriter  progress.  A  marvel  of  beauty,  speed  and  easy  action.  Typewriting  efficiency 
raised  to  the  nth  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  innovations  and  new  self-acting 
devices  never  before  seen  on  any  typewriter.  A  leap  in  advance  which  places  The 
Oliver  ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the  touch,  so  easy 
to  run,  that  experts  are  amazed.  A  model  that  means  to  the  typist  delightful  ease  of 
operation. 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and  better  service. 
The  No.  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and  Agencies  through- 
out the  United  States. 


OLIVER  BOOK 
DE  I.UXE 

We  are  just  issuing 
a  r  i  c  li  1  y  illustrated 
catalog  describing  the 
Oliver  No.  7.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. There  are  still 
openings  for  more  Lo- 
cal Agents  in  many  lo- 
calities. This  is  a  good 
time  to  investigate 
these  money  -  making- 
opportunities. 


The  new  model  has  more  improvements,  re- 
finements and  new  uses  than  we  can  even 
enumerate  here. 

The  "cushioned  keyboard"  with  "anchor 
keys"  and  the  new  automatic  features  mean 
less  work  for  the  hands,  less  strain  on  the 
eyes,  less  manual  and  mental  effort. 

With  all  of  these  masterly  mechanical  im- 
provements we  have  made  the  machine  more 
beautiful  and  symmetrical.  From  every 
standpoint  The  OLIVER  No.  7  attains  super- 
lative excellence. 

Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been 
omitted.  The  new  devices,  refinements,  im- 
provements and  conveniences  found  on  the 
No.  7  represent  an  enormous  outlay  and 
\^astly  increase  its  value — the  price  has  not  been 
dvanced  one  penny.    We  shall  even  continue  in 


force  our  popular  17-Cents-a-Day  purchase 
plan,  the  same  as  on  previous  Oliver  models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7,  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous Printype,  if  desired,  without  extra 
charge. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  new  ma- 
chine before  you  buy  any  typewriter  at  any 
price.  Note  its  beauty,  speed  and  easy  ac- 
tion, its  wonderful  automatic  devices.  Try 
it  on  any  work  that  is  ever  done  on  type- 
rt^riters.  Try  it  on  many  kinds  of  work  that 
no  other  typewriter  will  do. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  typewriter 
that  introduced  such  epoch-making  innova- 
tions as  visible  writing,  visible  reading.  Prin- 
type, etc.,  should  be  the  first  to  introduce 
automatic  methods  of  operation. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Agency  coujM^But  ohIo 
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Get  the  Best 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Foldei 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.   A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS,0. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


The  Agricultural  Student  and  The 
Breeders'  Gazette  one  year 
for  $1.75 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»» 


"THE  HOUSE  WITH  FACILITIES" 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO, 
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How  MUCH  Do  YOU  Pay? 

The  real  cost  of  life  insurance  cannot  be  determined  by  one  year's 
payment  alone.  You  may  pay  some  companies  a  little  more  or  less  the 
first  year  than  we  charge — BUT  the  dividends  we  return  our  policy- 
holders at  the  end  of  each  year  often  exceed  those  paid  by  other  com- 
panies $2.00  to  $15.00  per  $1,000 — which  means  just  that  much  saved. 
We  can  do  this  because  we  earn  more.  Still  other  companies  pay  NO 
dividends  at  all. 

Productive  Farms  are  the  Backbone  of  the  Nation 

and  over  80  per  cent,  of  our  assets  consists  of  farm  loans.  The  farm 
produces  regardless  of  panics,  foreign  wars,  pestilence,  or  stock  job- 
bing in  "Wall  Street."  We  own  no  fluctuating  stocks  or  bonds — 
therefore  the  stock  market  can't  affect  the  Three  Hundred  Million 
Dollars  of  real  value  behind  our  farm  loans.  You  can  save  money  by 
having  your  life  insurance  with 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL 
UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI. 

Ohio's  Largest  Financial  Institution.    Organized  in  1867. 
Assets  More  Than  $95,000,000. 
More  Than  $70,000,000  in  Mortgage  Loans  on  First-Class  Farms. 
The  Union  Central  Leads  the  Field  in 

LOW  NET  COST 


For  cost  of  insurance  at  your  age  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low : 

Lot  H.  Brown,  Mgr.,  The  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co., 
304-5  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir — You  may  send  me  information  respecting  the  cost  of  a 

policy  for  $   I  assume  no  obligation  by  signing 

or  sending  this  resquest. 

Name  Date  of  birth  

Address   Occupation  


IMease  luontion  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  whoii  wi  itiiitr       vert  iscrs 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  Tliey  have  a  reputation  for  lionesty  and  square  dealing  and  we 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    3Iention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  liave  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
ilelivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


t  Minor's  Fluid 

t  A  GUARANTEED 

SHEEPANDHOGDIP 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co.  t 

1519  Columbus  Rd.,  CLEVELAND,  O.  11 


M  i  1  i  I  I  B  81  i  I  I 


::  Polled  Herefords 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed. 

Ashland  Stock  Farm 

Write  for  Information  to 
E.  FIELD  &  SON,     CAMDEN,  OHIO. 

I  I  I  1  I  1  I  I  I  I  i  B  I  I  I  I 


I  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 


When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

IManufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Instruments 
and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 
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Three  New 
Thirty  Pound  Daughters 

For  Our  Junior  Sire 

Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

This  gives  him  six  30  lb.  daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  more  30  lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  living  sire.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sire  living 
or  dead  that  ever  had  six  or  more  30  lb.  daughters  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Only  two  of  the  sires  that  are  dead  have  ever  had  more  30  lb.  daughters  than  he  now 
has. 

By  combining  the  blood  of  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Bey  and  Pontiac 
Aaggie  Korndyke  with  that  of  our  great  foundation  cow,  Euphrasia  A.,  we  have  at- 
tained greater  and  more  wonderful  results  than  have  ever  been  secured  by  any  other 
combination  of  blood. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Successor  to  DAN  DIMMICK  &  BRO., 

Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Office 
OFFICE  AT  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  FARMS  AT  E.  CLARIDON,  OHIO. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Buy  from  the  Manufacturers 

  HIGH  GRADE   

:  Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments  || 

Each,  Postpaid 

2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe.  .  $1.10 

Per  ^  doz.,  $4.50;  doz   8.00 

^  Dehorners,  $6.50  to   14.00 

^  Impregnators,  $2.50  to   6.00 


^^B'  2031.  Qapon  Sets,  $1.50  to   3.50 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO    ■  • 
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White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  CAMP  ^mase;  o. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stoci< 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc- Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.    We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPAETMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDEY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Pure  Bred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send    for    FREE    Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton, 
  Sec'y.  Box  154.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


SPECIAL 

"First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm 
Animals"  and  The  Agricultural 
Student  for  one  year  only  $2.00. 


BOARS  AND  GILTS 

For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Duroc,  Boars  and  G-ilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immuned.  They  are  just  what  we  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H.R0BB1NS.Sp«!^ 


BREEDING  FARM  ANIMALS—Mars/ia//— with 
The  Agricuhural  Student  one  year 
for  $2.05 
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DUROC 
JERSEYS 


The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  have  been 
combined  to  secure  large  growthy  individuals. 

RED  COLONEL 

25279 

the  noted  sire  of  foundation 
stock  is  used  in  my  herd. 


Breeding  Stock 

FOR  SALE 


DR.  V.  E.  MICHAELS 

CLASS  '04 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO 
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Shepard  &  Osbun 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Breeders  of  Poland 
 China  Hogs  ' 

STOCK  BRED  FROM  THE  TWO  GREAT  SIRES, 
SENTINEL  AND  WHIRLWIND. 
BOTH  ARE  SIRES  OF  GRAND  CHAMPIONS 


Visitors  Always  Welcome 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


WHEN  IT'S 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
or  ENGRA  VINGS 

of  any  kind 
see  or  write 

Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

8OV2  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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This  greenhouse  we  call  our  model  vegetable  house    It  has  a  complete  iron  frame, 
40x100  feet.    The  side  sash  are  extra  large  for  use  when  handling  soil. 


Farm  Inside 

As  Well  As  Out 


Do  some  intensive  farming'  and 

get  three  times  the  number  of 
crops  yon  do  in  your  extensive 
farming. 

Build  one  of  our  greenhouses — 
one  of  our  thoroughly  practical 
kinds  with  no  fuss  and  frills— 
simply  a  straightaway,  thoroughly 
well  built,  enduring  glass  enclo- 
sure for  your  garden.  Then  raise 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  or 
strawberries.  You  will  find  no 
difficulty  to  market  them,  and  the 


.price  average  will  net  you  a  nice, 
snug  profit  each  year. 

Get  a  good  man  for  your  fore- 
man, then  in  the  winter  keep  on 
your  regular  summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you 
can  keep  your  good  men  all  the 
year  around,  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  your  labor  prob- 
lem. Incidentally  you  will  make 
money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the 
question  with  you.  Send  for  our 
Vegetable  Growers'  Catalog. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

42ncl  St.  Building.  Tremont  Building.         Franklin  Bank  Building. 

Chicago,  Rochester,  Cleveland, 

Rookery  Building.  Granite  Building.  Swetland  Building. 

Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 
FACTORIES: 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  HI. 
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IT  PAYS  TO 


SPRAY  MYERS  WAY 

WITH  A  MYERS  BUCKET,  BARREL  OR  POWER  OUTEIT 


The  majority  of  fruit  growers 
Spray  Myers  Way,  regularly, 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  foi 
results  that  are  assured — better 
fruit  and  larger  yields.  Others 
spray  only  intermittently  and  are 
more  or  less  indifferent  as  to 
equipment,  right  methods  and 
spraying  seasons — their  returns 
gauge  up  to  their  spraying  stand- 
ards. 

Year  after  year,  for  over  25 
years,  we  have  been  building 
MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  per- 
fecting wherever  possible  and 
adding  many  new  and  proven 
outfits  to  aid  the  man  that  sprays 
and  makes  it  pay  to  Spray  Myers 
Way. 

The  line  is  now  complete  and 
includes  Myers  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Power  Outfits,  fully  equipped 
.with  tested  hose,  standard  Noz- 
zles and  Fittings — ready  to  spray. 

Our  Catalog  No.  SP13  shows 
all  styles  of  Myers  Spray  Pumps 
for  every  spraying  requirement, 
and  also  contains  valuable  spray- 
ing information.  Ask  for  a  copy 
' — mailed  to  interested  parties. 
Write  Department  S. 


IT'S  TIME 
FOR  FALL 
SPRAYING 


r.     E.    MYERS    &    BRO.       ^oo  w.  rourtn  st. 


ASI-ILAIND,  OHIO 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 
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STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


AND 


STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


LIMESTONE 

Delivered  at  Your  Station 


QUALITY  AND  WEIGHTS 
GUARANTEED 


We  solicit  your  business  on  merit.   Let  us  quote  you  now. 

Our  Prices  Are  Right 


We  are  NOT  a  branch  or  "gronnd  rock  department"  of 
the  Fertilizer  Trust.  "We  produce  high  grade  Phosphate  ex- 
clusively and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 


THE  NATURAL  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

14  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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BE  PROGRESSIVE 


-BUY- 


HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 

FERTILIZERS 

The  absolute  ''Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 

The  M.  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  C,  H.,  OHIO. 


lOc 


for  3  months'  subscription  to 

"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  " 

called  the  "Bible"  of  bee  keepin£.  Facts,  stories, 
ideas  worth  dollars  to  you.  Shows  how  to  get  more 
and  better  honey.  Book  on  "  Bee  Supplies  "  sent 
Free.  Offer  open  for  limited  time.  Send  stamps  or 
coin  at  our  risk. 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  No.  13  Medina,  Ohio 


I  Feeds  and  Feeding  | 

— Henry 

and 

The  Agricultural 
Student 

the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  all  next 
year  $2.50 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


M  a  I 


The  Farmers  j 
Fertilizer  Co.  ^ 

Manufacturers  of 

Acid  Phosphate,  Complete  Fertil-  ■ 
izers  and  Animal  Tankage 

Importers  of 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash,  ; 
Kainit  and  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Our  plant  is  modern  and  our  shipping 
facilities  unsurpassed.  Write  us  for 
prices  on  your  requirements  for  mixed 
goods  or  materials. 

C.  B.  YOUNG,  General  Manager, 
Class  '05. 


Factory  and  Offices,  Windsor  Ave.  and 
Penna  R.  R 

Three-quarters  of  a  Mile  Directly  East 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


I 
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Your  Success  with  Rock  Phosphate 

Means  more  to  us  than  it  does  to  all  other  manufacturers  of  this  pro- 
duct, for  the  following  reasons: 


The  plant  where  ''Daybreak  Eock 
Phosphate"  is  prepared  represents  a 
capacity  and  an  investment  greater 
than  those  of  all  our  competitors. 

We  own  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  raw 
material  remaining  in  the  Tennessee 
field,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  Eock  Phosphate;  and  while  other 
manufacturers  are  cleaning  up  the  low 
grade  phosphate  left  behind  from  pre- 
vious mining,  and  calculating  the  fu- 
ture of  their  business  in  terms  of 
years;  we  are  opening  new  mines,  and 
making  our  future  plans  in  terms  of 
generations. 

Because  of  our  faith  in  the  future 
we  have  in  the  past  three  years  made 
an  investment  in  publicity  and  in  sup- 
plying Eock  Phosphate  free  to  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations,  greater 
than  has  been  made  by  all  other  manu- 
facturers since  the  beginning  of  the 
use  of  Eock  Phosphate. 


When  we  began  the  manufacture  ot 
Eock  Phosphate  the  farmers  were  buy- 
ing a  quality  that  contained  200  to  240 
pounds  of  Phosphorus  per  ton;  and 
while  there  was  usually  no  guarantee 
of  fineness,  the  average  product  was 
ground  so  that  90  per  cent,  would  pass 
a  screen  having  3,600  openings  to  the 
square  inch. 

We  offered  a  product  guaranteed  to 
contain  a  minimum  of  260  pounds  of 
Phosphorus  per  ton,  and  ground  so  that 
95  per  cent,  would  pass  a  screen  with 
10,000  openings  to  the  square  inch. 

We  have  not  only  maintained  this 
guarantee,  but  the  analyses  of  our  past 
shipments  show  that  we  have  given  on 
each  car-load  390  pounds  of  Phospho- 
rus, worth  $12.00  to  $15.00,  above  our 
guarantee.  In  fineness  the  average  of 
our  shipments  show  97  per  cent,  pass- 
ing a  screen  with  10,000  openings  per 
square  inch. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT,  BEST  PRICES,  AND  BEST  SERVICE 

is  always  given  by  the  manufacturer  who  is  best  able  to  furnish  them, 
and  who  has  most  at  stake  in  the  future  of  the  business ;  and  that  the 
Ohio  farmer  appreciates  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  supplying  over  one-half  of  the  total  Rock  Phos- 
phate used  in  your  state. 

If  you  are  not  one  of  our  customers  it  is  because  you  have  not 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  our  claims  to  you. 

Write  us  to-day  for  prices  and  guarantees,  and  we  will  convince 
you  that  the  best  interests  of  your  soil  and  your  purse  demand  the 
purchase  of  "Daybreak  Rock  Phosphate." 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

GROUND  ROCK  DEPARTMENT 

BOX  NO.  30  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 
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Wing's  Quality  Seeds 

Are  known  everywhere.  Our  ALFALFA  SEED  is  famous  for  its 
purity  and  quality ;  we  sell  nothing  but  the  best  AMERICAN-GROWN 
seed. 

CORN  SOY  BEANS 

Our  own  improved  strains. 

VETCH  and  MELILOTUS 

The  Great  Soil  Restorers. 

A  full  line  of  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.    Send  for  our  free 

catalogue. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


The  Agricultural  Student  and  Breeders 
Gazette  One  Year  $L75 


1 


I 


"The  Name 
Tells  a  True 
Story." 

Superior  Drills  are  used 
in  every  grain  growing  country 
on  earth  wherever  grain  is  grown 


The  Superior 
feed  sows 
every  seed." 

Superior  Drills  are 
made  in  every  style  and  in 
all  sizes,  from  one  horse  up. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills  are 
sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send  for 
the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American  nSe^bdincj  /IaChine  Co. 
>Sprin:<s FIELD,  Ohio.  U.3.A 


lNCORPOR/<>vTED 
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BtlCKLYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


'The  Buckeye 
a  wise  buy'' 


B 


UCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill  —  features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only- 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Buckeye  Drill.    Send  for  catalog. 


The^mencan  beecfinffMacfuneCo. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO.,  Memphis. Tenn. 


LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— * '  without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  ''Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 
REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.       Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


m 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 

Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


The  Sanitary  Liner 


u 


This  illustration  shows  our  new  removable,  non-rusting  liner  for 
the  bowl  chamber  of  the  1914  model  U.S.  Cream  Separator.  Milk 
can  not  touch  the  iron  bowl  chamber  of  the  separator.    This  liner 
can  be  taken  out  easily,  and  washed  with  other  parts. 
It  has  a  unique  but  simple  locking  device  which  holds 
it  rigidly  in  place  when  in  the  frame  of  the  separator. 
THE   1914  MODEL 

NITED  O 
STATEO 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

e  only  separator  on  the  market  equipped  with  such  a  sanitary  feature. 
It  makes  the  D.  S.  the  easiest  to  keep  in  clean  and  sweet  condition.  The 
tJ.  S.  Cream  Separator  holis  the  World's  Record  for  clean  skimming  in 
fifty  consecutive  runs  with  tea  different  breeds  of  cows  during  a  period  of 
thirty  days.        Get  Our  1914  Catalogue 

Call  on  the  local  dealer  for  our  new  1914  catalog.  He  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  better  cream  separator  to  you .  Let  him  put  it  in  your  dairy  room  on  trial  at  his 
and  our  risk.  If  there's  no  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  dealer  in  your  vicinity,  write  to 
our  nearest  office. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co, 


Portland.  Ore. 
Chicago,  III. 


BELLOWS  FALLS.  VERMONT 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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FAIRMONT 

CREAM 

The  Highest  Price— The  Quickest  Pay. 

One  day  from  Milk  Pail  to  Pocketbook  when  shipping 
to  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

"BETTER  BUTTER" 

(Just  what  the  name  implies.) 

Yon  will  never  nse  any  other  brand  after  you  have  tried 
it  once,  simply  because  It  Is  Better. 

PASTEURIZED  BUTTERMILK 

It  is  not  safe  to  drink  milk  that  has  not  been  pasteur- 
ized.  Thcr  same  rule  applies  to  Butter  Milk. 

Protect  yourself  by  asking  for  Fairmont's  Pure  Pas- 
teurized Butter  Milk. 

The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

239  W.  SPRING  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Bell,  Main  4239   Phones  Citizens  2929 
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WHAT  A 


^EAM  SEPARATOR 


SAVES 

over  any  other  separator  or 
creaming  system 

Time  by  hours  over  any  gravity 
system,  and  as  well  over  any  other 
separator  by  reason  of  greater  capa- 
city and  the  same  reasons  that  save 
labor. 

Cost  since  while  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  may  cost  a  little  more  than 
a  poor  one  to  begin  with  it  will  last, 
from  ten  to  twenty  years,  while  other 
separators  wear  out  and  require  to 
be  replaced  in  from  one  to  five  years. 

Profit  in  more  and  better  cream, 
with  less  labor  and  effort,  every  time 
milk  is  put  through  the  machine, 
twice  a  day,  or  730  times  a  year  for 
every  year  the  separator  lasts. 

Satisfaction,  which  is  no  small 
consideration,  and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have  the  best 
separator,  with  which  you  are  sure 
you  are  at  all  times  accomplishing 
the  best  possible  results. 

Easily  proven — these  are  all  facts 
capable  of  easy  demonstration  and 
proof  to  any  user  or  intending  buyer 
of  a  cream  separator.  Every 
De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of  a  chance 
to  prove  them  by  a  De  Laval  ma- 
chine itself — without  the  slightest 
obligation  on  your  part  unless  en- 
tirely satisfied. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Quantity  of  cream  that  no  other 
separator  will  recover  completely, 
particularly  under  the  harder  condi- 
tions of  every  day  use. 

Quality  of  cream  as  evidenced 
by  De  Laval  butter  always  scoring 
highest  in  every  important  contest. 


Labor  in  every  way  over  any 
gravity  system,  and  also  over  any 
other  separator,  by  turning  easier, 
being  simpler,  easier  to  clean  and 
requiring  no  adjustment. 


